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Triumph 
By John B. Tabb 


D«site the north wind’s boast, 
Despite the muffled host 

Of hushing snow, 

There cometh from below, 
Out of the darkness, wakened one by one, 
The dreamers of the sun,— 

Not in the bleak array 

Of winter, but with fragrant banners gay, 
Leaping the barriers strong 
Of ice and loosing song 

The prisoner, and letting go 

Song-fettered laughter, as the shadow-foe 
Shrinks from the echoing cry 
Of “ life and liberty.” 


Ex.uicott City, Mp. 





A new feature appears as part of the ** Lesson Pilot’’ 

this week. It ts the result of a suggestion made by 

one of the Times’ readers. Jt may be what you have 
been wanting for your class. 


e 
Service that Costs 


Service without effort is hardly worthy of the 
name. Those who limit themselves to that kind of 
service know nothing of its real richness. Some men 
consider their full duty discharged, for example, who 
rise to offer a woman a seat in a public conveyance 
after waiting to make sure that no other man is going 
to do so. Furthermore, they will limit that service to 
times when they are not feeling tired, or are not 
loaded down with bundles. Many a man with an 
armful of packages would bridle with indignation at 
the suggestion that Ae should offer his seat to a woman. 
Why, that would cost him an effort—considerable 
effort! If he had nothing to carry, it would be dif- 
ferent! Yet there are men who spring to their feet 


without giving another man the chance, and who do 
SO in spite of their own fatigue and burdens. 


Dr. 





Trumbull, when long past three score years, was one 
of that kind. Life becomes rich through service that 
costs. Manhood shrivels without it. 


-— 
What Salvation Do We Want? 


Is it salvation from the penalty of sin, or salvation 
from sinning, that we are most concerned about? Is 
it the fear of being found out and punished, or the 
fear of doing wrong, that is our strongest deterrent ? 
There are ten prayers that entreat, ‘‘ Do not punish 
me this time, Lord, and I will try not to fail again,’’ 
for one that asks, ‘‘ Lord, punish me as thou seest 
best, if only that will keep me from continued sin.”’ 
Sin is its own worst punishment. The best way to 
escape sin’s penalty is to be saved from sinning. 
That kind of salvation is our Saviour's chief joy, and 
for that he offers himself. 


yA 
Why Do It? 


Motive may be comparatively unimportant, or 
motive may be the determining factor. If one’s only 
motive for a certain course of action is an unworthy or 
a self-interested one, it is pretty safe to abandon that 
course. Yet if God's call lies in that same direction, 
we should follow it even if an unworthy motive may 
prompt us to do the same thing. ‘‘If a thing will do 
good, do it,’’ counseled a man, as the safe rule 
to follow. Such a rule is anything but final. We 
must often choose between goods. If a dozen invita- 
tions to address religious meetings at the same hour 


Personality After 


HE resurrection of Jesus is a revelation of the 
persistence of personality. All the narratives 
of the appearances show clearly that the disci- 

ples, when permitted, recognized the very Jesus 
whom they had known. There is some uncertainty 
of physical recognition, but Mary knows the Lord 
who calls her by name ; the two disciples recognize 
him as he breaks the bread, and finally understand 
why their hearts burned within them by the way ; the 
gathered company in the upper room are convinced 
that it is Jesus and no apparition ; Thomas knows 
the Lord who appeals to his heart. Jesus himself, as 
he speaks to one company and another, is insistent 
that it is he himself, the same Friend, Teacher, Lord, 
whom they had known so intimately through the 
months of discipleship. 

Indeed, before the crucifixion, Jesus had spoken as 
confidently of his own continuous existence. On the 
last night, he had said to the disciples, ‘‘ Abide in me, 
and I in you.’" He knew well that he was going 
away, yet spoke as one who should remain. ‘There 
are no discourses of Jesus where the first persona! 
pronoun occurs so frequently as in those of the upper 
room, showing clearly his consciousness of the per- 
sistence of personality through and in spite of the 
ordeal of death. 

We are justified, therefore, in regarding the resur- 
rection of Jesus and his manifestation to his disci- 
ples as a revelation of the continuance of the human 
spirit. Our Lord in no way separated himself from 
us, but declared expressly, ‘‘ Because I live, ye shall 
live also.'’ And the apostolic argument was always 
that Jesus was ‘‘ the firstfruits of them that are asleep,'’ 
—his life the promise of life for all believers. 

When we confidently accept the resurrection of 
Jesus as a revelation of personal identity beyond the 
grave, many speculations are at once disposed of. 
The pantheistic theory of an absorption of the indi- 


come to a man, he ought to accept them all on that 
suggested rule. But he must decline eleven to 
accept one. Then it is that it is well to disregard 
motive, which would usually prompt one to go where 
the biggest audience or the largest reputation would 
be likely to be found. God's call to us should 
alone determine the decision. If one’s motive is 
always and only to hear and obey God's call, it is 
a pretty safe guide. Let us be suspicious of any- 


thing else. 
4 
““Who Shall Arbitrate?” 


Times come to every one when a decision must 
be faced and made alone, so far as earthly friends are 
concerned ; when even our most trusted counsellors 
do not approve or see with us the need of doing what 
we believe we ought to do. As Browning puts it, 


** Now, who shall arbitrate ? ‘ 
Ten men love what I hate, 
Shun what I follow, slight what I receive ; 
Ten, who in ears and eyes 
Match me: we all surmise, 
They this thing, and I that: whom shall 
my soul believe ?’’ 


But the Father who arbitrates is not concerned with 
making my duty clear to another man. God's word 
to me is the only word I need. If God has spoken, 
the very fact that no one about me sees this duty as I 
see it may be only an additional test intended for my 
strengthening. And the Father who makes the de- 
cision for us will send us the strength to carry out his 
decision, if to do his will is our chief concern. 


the Resurrection 


vidual in the eternal infinite is disproved. Man is 
not a drop, isolated for a moment, mingling again 
with the ocean of being, losing his identity forever. 
He is a person forever. So, too, the curious fancy 
that the human spirit after death may reappear in 
some animal or other human reincarnation is denied. 
The risen Christ was not a reincarnation. He said to 
his disciples, ‘‘It is I myself,’’ and they knew him 
and believed. 

Of course, neither of these views has ever found 
much favor among Christians. But the notion has 
often been held that the human spirit would become 
a celestial being, a creature of another kind, some- 
thing more or less than a man, perhaps an angel. 
But Jesus was Jesus, and he is still. Death and res- 
urrection, changing wonderfully the conditions of his 
life, wrought no change upon that life itself. He was 
the same person. 

It is an interesting question whether this fact of the 
persistence of personality is not contrary to the com- 
mon view of the perfecting of the soul after death. 
Shall two Christians of immeasurably different moral 
attainment each become immediately perfect through 
the simple process of passing through death? That 
would certainly minimize the importance of the moral 
struggle of this world, and would detract from the 
idea of real personality. If John, the beloved, and 
the thief on the cross are both perfect (using the tern 
in its full moral import), the moment death is passed, 
then character would be a creation instead of a moral 
achievement. To be sure, the perfectness of Jesus in 
his earthly life gave no opportunity for a moral trans- 
formation after death, but the fact that he was him- 
self and none other when he rose, may well make us 
believe that we shall be ourselves. We shall be 
purified indeed. The change from theearthly, mate- 
rial, physical conditions may well enable the spirit to 
live its best self, free from sin. But change of condi- 
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tions does not make character. We have no right to 
expect a transformation that would make our person- 
ality unreal. ' 
** All that is at all 

Lasts ever, past recall ; 

Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure: 

What entered into thee, 

That was, is, and shall be : 

Time’s wheel runs back or stops; potter and clay 

endure.’”’ 


If each of us is to live on as surely as Jesus lives, 
then individual life must be of the highest signifi- 
cance. And if each of us is to live on as his real 
self, then all that enters into the making of personality 
is of supreme importance. Whittier said most justly, 
‘*Only personal qualities endure.’ He was speak- 
ing, perhaps, particularly of this life. It is true for 
the life that now is, and also for that which is to come. 
The fine hand cunning of the artisan or artist, the 
intellectual power of the scholar, the keenness and 
resourcefulness of the man of affairs, can last but a 
few decades. It seems pitiable that a man should 
strive so hard, and that all should come to an end 
so soon. Pitiable indeed, if the man were only the 
artist, the scholar, the merchant ! 

But a man is more than his craft. The acquisition 
and employment of his powers of brain and hand 
have made a certain quality of man. It is that man, 
his personality and influence, that abides. Jesus was 
a carpenter for many years, surely a good one, a 
faithful one ; he was a student, earnest and thought- 
ful; he was a teacher. But he was more than all 
these. He was Jesus. He became the Jesus whom 
we know and love and worship through the carpenter- 
ship and the studentship and the teachership. These 
were the means of developing obedience, faithfulness, 
truth, kindness, reverence, love. And these qualities 
of personality never die. The spirit never grows old. 
Goodness is never superseded. Love never faileth. 
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The Easter message is that we shall look through 
things to realities. Possessions and professions and 
material conditions are for the making of persons. 
They change and pass. Personality endures. The 
important consideration is ‘‘I,"’ not ‘‘mine.’’ Pos- 
sessions may come, and | be the poorer, if they make 
me proud and selfish; or richer, if they make me 
noble, considerate, and generous. Losses may come, 
and I be the richer, if I am strong, trustful; un- 
complaining, with no bitterness, or I may be poor 
indeed if I lose my faith and hope and joy. So 
sickness may make me strong, and health unsympa- 
thetic, and therefore weak. ‘‘To them that love God 
all things work together for good.’’ 


‘* He fixed thee ’mid this dance 
Of plastic circumstance, 
This Present, thou, forsooth, wouldst fain arrest 
Machinery just meant 
To give thy soul its bent, 
Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently impressed.” 


We shall not despise the present nor the things of 
the present. But we shall see that they are sub- 
servient to the great ends of personality. So, indeed, 
we shall use the present and all its blessed opportuni- 
ties to the full, and we shall use all things for our joy 
and good, and for others. We shall not need to be 
morbidly thinking of the future, for we shall be find- 
ing every day the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness. When John Wesley was solemnly asked how 
he would live if that day were his last, he replied 
with healthy Christian common sense that he would 
do exactly the duties that he had planned for that 
day. Jesus is risen, and therefore life is significant 
as a part of eternity. So Paul's magnificent resurrec- 
tion argument finds its natural practical conclusion, 
‘Wherefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, 
unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labor is not 
vain in the Lord.’’ 





























An Attorney for Moses 

When The Sunday School Times accuses any 
man, living or dead, it is well that there are watchful 
readers ready to take up the cudgel for the defense. 
Some weeks ago a murderous accusation against Moses 
appeared in a leading editorial in these pages. An 
attorney and counsellor-at-law of New York City has 
answered the accusation in the following bright letter : 


In your issue of January 7 there was an editorial entitled 
‘*What is Real Humility?'' Among the other statements 
you said Moses “ started his career by murder."’ I deny that 
allegation, and point you to the indictment (Exod. 2: 11): 
‘* He saw an Egyptian smiting a Hebrew, one of his brethren. 
... he smote the Egyptian, and hid him inthe sand.""  ‘*‘ Mur- 
der’’ has been defined as the killing of a human being (unless 
it is excusable or justifiable), when committed either from a 
deliberate and premeditated design to effect the death of the 
person killed, or by an act imminently dangerous to others, 
and evincing a depraved mind, regardless of human life, al- 
though without a premeditated design to effect the death of 
any individual."" (See New York Penal Code, 2183.) Moses 
would not have been indicted for ‘‘murder"’ in any of the de- 

rees of that crime in any state of the Union. Under the 

-enal Code of this state, the indictment would have been man- 
slaughter in the second degree ; that is, ‘‘ homicide in the heat 
of passion, but not by the use of means either cruel or un- 
usual."" The verdict would undoubtedly have been ‘' Not 
guilty,’ in other words, ‘‘justifiable homicide,"’ clearly ex- 
cusable under the statement of the facts of the case. As Moses 
is still alive, and the indictment against him was quashed sev- 
eral years ago, I do not like to have you revive the accusation, 
or fix the crime, at this late day. I appear for Moses. 


The prosecution would gladly consent to the entry 
of a verdict for the defendanm if the facts seemed to 
warrant such a verdict. If it tould be shown that the 
Egyptian was killing or intended to kill the Hebrew, 
Moses’ act might not have been murder. But the 
word ‘‘smite’’ (‘*he saw an Egyptian smiting a 
Hebrew"’) does not mean necessarily to kill. It is 
the word used for striking the rock, when water was 
brought forth (Exodus 17 : 6), and it is used in the 
law given in Exodus 21 : 18: ‘if men contend, and 
one smite the other with a stone, or with his fist, and 
he die not.’" Furthermore, the record shows that 
Moses did not strike in the instant heat of passion, 
but ‘‘he looked this way and that way, and when 
he [thought he] saw that there was no man,"’ he 
struck and, as later events prove, killed his man. 
Moreover, if the smitten Hebrew was the slave of the 
Egyptian, then even if the Egyptian was smiting to 
kill, Moses’ attack was legally unjustifiable. To 
clear Moses from the technical charge of murder, 


then, his New York counsel must convince the jury 
that the Hebrew was not the slave of the Egyptian, 
and that the Egyptian’s purpose was to inflict death, 
for it is part of the undisputed record that Moses’ 
assault was technically premeditated. 

Moses lived in a cruel age. The fires of patriotism 
and revolt burned within him. He saw with right- 
eous wrath his race enslaved by a nation whom one 
of his own people had saved from starvation, per- 
haps extinction. He had seen his brethren lashed 
and abused without cause, Finally his passion broke 
loose. It was a foolish and wrong act. No good 
came of it, as always of such acts; yet even in its 
folly and passion it was a self-forgetful, generous 
deed. And God's plans for the later career of the 
law-maker of the ages show that that early killing 
was not enough to end his usefulness. Murder is 
not the world's chief memory of Moses. 


x 
Confused Ideas as to “ Church” 


Few English words in every-day use have more 
different and widely differing meanings than the word 
‘‘church."’ A failure to recognize this may result in 
radical misunderstanding. In Mr. Lawrance’s col- 
umn of questions answered, for instance, appearing 
on this page, a Connecticut reader asks with some 
warmth a question that seems to spring from a mis- 
conception of a particular use of this word. A few 
sentences from the letter serve to illustrate this, The 
inquirer writes : 

That scheme of marking—namely, Sunday-school 60, 
church 1o, and so on—is about to be adopted in our Sunday- 
school, and I thoroughly object for this reason. If one of our 
main objects in Sunday-school work is to lead pupils into com- 
munion with the church, why should the church be placed on 


so low a level compared with the Sunday-school? [See re- 
mainder of letter, in Mr. Lawrance’s column. ] 


To attempt to contrast the ‘‘church’’ and the 
‘*Sunday-school"’ is to miss the meaning of both. 
The Sunday-school és the church, and it is the church 
engaged in its most important activity, that of teach- 
ing. One of the many services of the church is its 
morning preaching service. The relative value of 
preaching and of teaching as a means of saving and 
of training souls, to judge from the relative place 
which our Lord gave to the two methods in his own 
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earthly work, and to judge also from the results of 
the two methods to-day as seen in the eighty per cent 
or more of total ‘‘church membership"’ that is said 
to come from the church-at-work-teaching, or the 
Sunday-school, would not seem to be unfairly pro- 
portioned by the ratio of six to one in favor of teach- 
ing. If a congregation is so blessed as to have a 
pastor who recognizes the duty of giving the children 
at the preaching service something specially prepared 
for them, which they can understand and be interested 
in and carry away with them, then teachers and parents 
may well seek to induce the children who are regu- 
larly attending the church-teaching service, or Sun- 
day-school, to add also the preaching service to their 
Sunday engagements. If the pastor is not regularly 
offering something in that preaching service to the 
children, it is a grave question whether the preach- 
ing service, which the Connecticut inquirer seems 
to think is exclusively the ‘‘ church,"’ is a fit place for 
children. ‘‘ Joining the church,’’ and attending Sun- 
day morning preaching service, are not synonymous. 
The public confession of Christ as one’s Saviour 
usually is a result of Sunday-school influence and 
training. Young people naturally want to unite with 
a church the teaching-services of which they have 
been accustomed to attend. If the preaching service 
offers them further help in their spiritual life, they 
may naturally be led to attend that, as well as the 
mid-week prayer-meeting, and the young people's 
meeting, and still other meetings. All these activi- 
ties make up the church, and the true church of 
Christ is present in all. 
x 


Ask Marion Lawrance! 


CHICAGO, ILL.—We are about to grade our Sunday-school. 
What day-school grades pueeey belong to the junior and in- 
termediate departments ? hen classes graduate from one 
department to another, ought the teacher to be transferred 
with the class.—I. W. B. 

It is impossible to answer correctly your first question, 
because the day-school grades differ in different places, 
and the Sunday-school grades differ still more. I would 
not name the grades in the Sunday-school after the day- 
school grades. The beginners’ department includes those 
under six years of age, as a rule; the primary department 
those from six to nine years of age; the junior depart- 
ment those from nine to twelve years of age ; intermediate 
department those from twelve to fifteen or sixteen ; above 
that age they constitute the senior department. Teachers 
who are especially adapted to teaching in one department 
should remain in that department. As a rule it is better 
not to promote the teachers with the class from one de- 
partment to another, 





MIDDLETOWN, CONN.—That scheme of marking—namely, 
S. S. 60, church 10, and so on—is about to be adopted in our 
Sunday-school, and I thoroughly object for this reason. If 
one of our main objects in Sunday-school work is to lead 
pupils into communion with the church, why should the church 
be placed on so low a level compared with the Sunday- 
school? To be explicit, my class consists of seven girls of 
about sixteen or seventeen years.of age. Two are non- 
church-goers, and one comes occasionally with a companion. 
About this time they are supposed to be thinking of uniting 
with the church. Now, if marking is to be of any use, what 
incentive, comparatively, have those girls to attend church ? 
And why should they want to join a church, the services of 
which they have no interest in, seeing they have not been 
trained to it? Again, children of church-going parents may 
unite, but why should the young mind imbibe the idea (as 
it surely will if this marking be adopted) that church is so 
much less important than Sunday-school? It may be all 
right for the youngest classes, but my plan would be to increase 
the relative importance of church-going throughout the suc- 
cessive grades until, in the adult, the marking be half-and- 


half.—J. C. 


This refers to the scheme of marking used in the school 
I represent, and in many others throughout the country, — 
namely : 
re ae eee 
Church attendance .......... 1 
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Your objection is that the church representation is too 
small relatively, and should be made larger, because we 
wish to lead our scholars into the church. I agree with 
you as to the proposition, but not as to the method. The 
Sunday-school is the place to teach the children and young 
people what you want them to know. You can teach 
them, however, nothing unless you can secure their pres- 
ence, consequently the highest bidding is for presence at 
the school. If, then, the teacher can impress upon them 
the importance of church attendance, all right, but if not, 
then the teacher is at fault and not the marking system. 
We do not claim the system is poor. but we do claim 
that any marking system ought to have as its chief end and 
motive the securing of the presence of the scholar. / Then 
the teacher has the opportunity to teach what he chooses. 
I do know that this marking system works admirably, and 
accomplishes the choicest results obtainable in many places. 
It is so with us. 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 30 
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The Training of the Teacher 


By Professor Martin G. Brumbaugh 


XXIII. Some Things Teachers Should Do 


COMMEND to you the interesting and 
valuable study of the life of Jesus, and 
would count it of great value to you if 
you were to conceive what Jesus might 
have written concerning himself from 
time to time, as he moved among men 

and taughtthem. Nosuch record is left to us, but some 
such record we might attempt to construct. I should 
like to know what he thought after he had concluded 
the marvelous Sermon on the Mount; what he thought 
when Nicodemus left him ; what he thought after the 
visit to the house of Mary and Martha, and what he 
thought after he left Jacob's Well ; and, in general, 
what he thought each time after he had taught the 
multitude, or his disciples, or some one person. [ 
wonder whether we go from our teaching sobered and 
thoughtful. Do we take our pupils before the Father 
in prayer, and ask of him the question, ‘‘ Have I done 
the best things to-day that I could have done?’’ It 
is this kind of personal criticism that makes growth 
possible in the teacher. 

Jesus sympathized with every condition of human 
life. No man was so poor but that Jesus was willing 
to help him. No man was so low but that Jesus had 
a word of guidance and help. No man was so far 
removed from what he ought to be but that Jesus was 
willing to see him, to teach him, to help him. His 
sympathies were as broad as the human family, and 
he seemed to love those most that needed it most, 
and to extend the largest measure of help to those 
that were most helpless. We are sometimes told that 
we should treat all our pupils alike. This is both 
true and false, depending entirely upon how we inter- 
pret the maxim. Let the emphasis of your interest 
and guidance rest upon the child that seems most to 
need it. Remember the poor child that comes to the 
Sunday-school ; remember those that have no proper 
home, and to the extent of your ability lay the em- 
phasis of your concern and of your suggestions upon 
those. It. is comparatively easy for us to be inter- 
ested in the interesting children, in those that are 
bright and clean and well-dressed and well-mannered, 
and yet, if we are to understand the full force of the 
teaching of Jesus, we must not allow our personal 
feelings to carry us away from the obligation that we 
owe to the more unfortunate little ones, to whom the 
kind word and the sympathetic concern of the teacher 
is perhaps the only bright spot in their dreary lives. 

Sometimes children are slow to grasp the truth. 
Their every-day experience is such as to give them 
little that will aid in the interpretation of religious 
thought. They come to the Sunday-school, and do 
not respond with that alertness and interest which we 
so much desire to secure from our pupils. Remem- 
ber that this may not be due to the fact that the child 
is essentially stupid, nor to the fact that the teacher 
is necessarily weak. If the child lives a whole week 
in an atmosphere that provides little or no religious 
nutrition, how in reason can we expect anything like 
satisfactory results from a thirty minutes’ recitation 
once a week? This is only another way of saying 
that the child who is thus unfortunately homed de- 
serves consideration and care and patience at the 
hands of the teacher. 

There is a certain group of pupils that come to the 
Sunday-school through force of habit. It has been a 
family experience, perhaps for generations. The 
Sunday-school is one of the regular items in the life 
of the child. No argument is necessary, no command 
is needed, no unnecessary provisions need be made, 
—the child simply comes. The habit is fixed. His 
presence in the Sunday-school is regular, and, for the 
most part, satisfactory. Frequently, but not always, 
this group belong to Christian homes. 

There is another group of children that come to the 
Sunday-school because their companions, playmates, 
and friends attend the Sunday-school, and they are 
thus drawn into the group. There is nothing in the 
home-life of these children to dispose them to attend 
or to prevent them from attending. They are simply 
caught in the community spirit, and carried into 
the Sunday-school. Most Sunday-schools encourage 
their regular pupils to bring in other pupils, and, I be- 
lieve, in many cases give prizes or premiums as a form 
of recognition to those pupils who bring in the largest 
group of new pupils. 

There is another group that come to the Sunday- 
school upon parental command, and in part, it may 


be, to atone for the parents’ own lack of religious con- 
cern. The parents do not go to the Sunday-school. 
They perhaps do not go to church, yet they feel that 
some sort of religious activity ought to be going on in 
the family, and, in order to quiet their consciences 
and show at least a form of religious concern, they 
send their children to Sunday-school, hoping thereby 
to poultice their own consciences and thus perhaps 
keep themselves above the community criticism. 

There is another group that come to the Sunday- 
school just because they come. There is no habit to 
bring them there ; no co-operation of pupils to bring 
them ; there is no stress of the home to bring them ; 
they just drop in. 

These types of Sunday-school pupils are to be 
found everywhere, and many other types might be 
pointed out. I have said enough to indicate to you 
this significant thing; namely, that children come 
with varied motives and equipment to the Sunday- 
school. Do you know enough about your own 
pupils to sort them out into such groups as these? 
Have you ever asked yourself the question, ‘‘ How 
shall each one of these groups be regarded and 
taught?'’ Think over these matters. Make a little 
investigation of the conditions under which you teach. 
Study your stock in trade. See what you have to 
build upon. It will perhaps help you to see your 
problem from a new point of view. 

Ideally the home should be so organized that every 
member of it is uneasy with the stress of concern for 
the right education of each member in religious 
things. It is the business of the home to make easy 
the pathway of the child through the Sunday-school 
—which is the church—to the Father. The Sunday- 
school teacher and the pastor should both alike co- 
operate with the home in securing this direct approach 
on the part of each child to the great things of life. 
We must not put obstacles in the way. Let us try 
ourselves by this test: what am I doing personally 
to make easy the growth of each of my pupils into 
higher spiritual insight and usefulness ? 

At this point I wish also to call attention to the 
Sunday-school literature which has been made the 
butt of riducule, of criticism, and of jests, everywhere 
in this country. The general notion seems to be that 
Sunday-school literature is bad ; that children ought 
not to read it because its ideals are not true to life, 
and one hears, until he is weary of it, the ordinary 
statement that Sunday-school books always empha- 
size the fagt that the good die early and the bad hang 
on endlessly. 

I believe a vast amount of this criticism is wholly 
unwarranted, I am quite sure that the literature in 
the Sunday-school is not as bad as most people would 
seem to indicate that it is, and yet I am far from be- 
ing an apologist of that literature. Fundamentally I 
want children to read. They should read the Bible, 
of course, but they should read such other material, 
based upon concrete every-day life, as will help them 
to come into a vital understanding of what religious 
life means. No doubt many of our books, written 
by people whose intentions were better than their 
achievements, ought not to be within the reach of the 
child. No book should go into a Sunday-school 
until some competent person has read it and indi- 
cated his approval of it. There should be in every 
Sunday-school a critic of literature, to whom the pur- 
chase of all books should be referred. This may be 
the librarian, or it may be somebody else, designated 
by the superintendent, whose business it shall be to 
answer to the Sunday-school for the quality of ma- 
terial which is laid before the children. The test of 
a book should be rigorously insisted upon. How shall 
we decide whether a book is of the right sort or not ? 

In harmony with the general educational thought un- 
derlying these articles, the first mark of a suitable book 
is its power to interest the reader. It must have that 
quality, otherwise it will not be taken from the library, 
or, if taken, it will not be read. But the book must 
be more than interesting. Mere interest means little 
to the child. Some of the most pernicious books in 
the world are entrancingly interesting to a child. 
The second mark, then, of a book is its power to 
make the reader think. Does it stimulate thought? 
Does it crystallize interest into judgments? Does it 
exercise the higher powers of thought? If not, throw 
it aside. It is useless, and may be worse than use- 
less. The third mark of a good book is its power to 
make the reader live a better life. Can the lessons 


of the book be applied in every-day life? Does it 
teach conduct? Does it mold character? Does it 
influence will? Is it a book that makes life richer by 
making action truer? Not one of these tests, but all 
of them, must be applied to every book. If the book 
fails, as many will, to pass this threefold test, exclude 
it from the library. 1 pity a Sunday-school whose 
only boast concerning the library is in the large num- 
ber of books which it has on its shelves. It is not 
the quantity, but the quality, that is to be considered. 
It is not necessary for the child to be an omnivorous 
reader, but he does need to be an interested, thought- 
ful, and transformed reader. Books are teachers, and 
they must accomplish what other teachers should 
accomplish, or they are to be laid aside as falling 
below the needs of the Sunday-school. 

A wise teacher of a child will know what books 
that child reads. A wise teacher in a Sunday-school 
will know what books his pupils are reading week 
by week. Why should not the child report to the 
teacher in a few sentences what each book meant to 
him? Would it not be well, especially on review 
days, to have from each child an expression of the 
best thoughts and the best guidance which the read- 
ing of the quarter affords? I can’t reconcile myself 
to the fact that a teacher should go on from week to 
week with a group of children, ignorant of the reading 
material with which they are nourishing their spirits, 
framing their thoughts, and in part at least modifving 
their conduct. Unless a book has a specific value to 
a child, the child should not read it. If it has a 
specific value, the teacher should make note of that, 
and utilize it in giving unity and force and purpose to 
the whole teaching activity. I shall not, of course, 
undertake to say what books are good and what books 
are bad. Ido not know enough about the matter in 
detail to judge books, but I have indicated here the 
test by which every thoughtful and earnest teacher 
will be able to settle this matter for himself. 


QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDENT 


For testing one’s grasp of the subject, and 
for discussion in teacher - training classes 

What is the special value of the autobiographic 
sketch ? 

In what way does the life of a writer or teacher help 
to explain his service? 

What is your opinion of the statement that the 
teacher should treat all pupils alike ? 

Discuss the reasons for the different rate of progress 
made by pupils. 

How does the home life influence the quality of in- 
struction in the Sunday-school ? 

Classify the members of your class on some such 
basis as is indicated in this article. 

What should the home do to promote the efficiency 
of Sunday-school instruction ? 

Should children study the Sunday-school lesson at 
home ? 

What books do the pupils of your class read ? 

Are these the best books they could be induced to 
read ? 

What guidance is afforded to the children in choos- 
ing reading matter from the Sunday-school ? 

What would you set down as the marks of a proper 
book for a child ? 

Should the books read by a child be counted a part 
of the influence that educates the child? If so, what 
use should be made of this material by the teacher ? 
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A Teacher -Training Question 

LUTHERSBURG, PA.—Should a teacher make a rigid or a 
flexible plan for the presentation of a lesson ?—N. S. 

A few years ago the recitation was worked out on a 
rigid and inflexible plan in harmony with what is gen- 
erally regarded as the formal steps in learning, —a 
doctrine that owes its authorship to Herbart, a Ger- 
man professor of pedagogy. Under this idea the reci- 
tation was formulated into such a rigid and inflexible 
order of procedure that it produced only mechanical 
results. There is such a thing as over-formulation of 
material, Nobody can tell in advance just exactly 
how a lesson should be taught. The general lines, of 
course, can be followed, but the details must be left 
to the wisdom or the good sense of the teacher. 
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CHRISTOPHER 


By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON 





Second Chapter 


AT don't seem a very wonderful thing to 

you, maybe, but it did to Cyrus and to the 

rest of us, too. For the boy hadn't ever, 

in all those eleven years, as far as we 

knew, turned his head to look at anything 
or anybody before. Still I didn't make as much 
of it as Charlotte did. 1 asked her how the boy'd 
gone on since he came home, if he'd appeared any 
ways different or anything. She said he hadn't as 
she could see. ‘‘ Where is he now?"’ I asked her. 
She said he was in his old place at the back door. 
1 thought I'd like to look at him and see if | noticed 
any change in him, so we went through the kitchen 
and into the back entry. The door was open and 
the boy was sitting outside on the top step. He 
looked just the same as common, as far as I could 
see, only maybe sitting up a mite straighter, more as 
if he was looking at something he really saw, but his 
eyes were half shut up still and blinky. I could see 
them, for I went right up side of him, without his 
knowing, and | thought they had a more seeing, 
waked-up look in them ; that was all. But while we 
were standing there, his mother and me—I'll never 
forget it to my dying hour, because of what came 
afterwards—he moved his arms that were hanging 
down sort of limp as they commonly did, and then 
began to lift them. Slow and slow they went up—he 
wasn't used to moving his limbs much—till in a min- 
ute or so they were standing out from his shoulders 
and there they stayed. 

* Twas just singular to see it, he never having used his 
arms any to speak of before, though I didn’t see any 
particular meaning to what he was doing, and his 
mother didn’t, either. But she was worked up and 
nervy, seeing the boy do this thing, so different from 
anything he'd ever done before, and she ran up to 
him and put her hand on his arm, 1 didn’t think 
he'd pay much attention to that, and Charlotte: never 
looked for it, either, but as soon as she touched him the 
boy turned his head and just gave her a look, oh, such 
a look! I shouldn't have called it a smile, exactly, 
but his mother did. ‘‘He’s smiling at me,’’ she 
says, quick and earnest but softly, not to start him. 
‘¢Oh, see him smiling at me just like other boys !’’ 
He was real still, keeping his two arms stretched out 
stiff and straight, all the time looking up at his 
mother with what she called a smile. It seemed so 
different from common that I think Charlotte was a 
mite scared and she says to me, ‘‘Oh,’go and call his 
father."’ Iran out to the field where Cyrus was at 
work and called him. The boy had put down his 
arms when we got back, but as his father came up in 
front of him he seemed to see him ; anyway he turned 
his face up towards him and that sort of lighting up 
look came over it and again he stretched out his arms. 
Cyrus was pleased and interested, but he took it more 
as a man does and wasn't so excited as Charlotte was. 
I went over home after that, but I know—his mother 
told me—that the boy stretched his arms out two or 
three times after that before night and after he'd gone 
to bed they found him lying that way, fast asleep, but 
with that pleasant, friendly look his mother called 
smiling staying all the time on his features. 

I don't think she had ang gotion that first day or 
maybe for two or three days after of what he meant 
by that movement of his two arms. "Twas a few 
days after that Cyrus said he meant to take the boy to 
ride again, it had done him so much good. He took 
him and they went up Notch way as they did before. 
When they came in sight of the mountains and La- 
fayette, Cyrus looked up to see if there was any snow 
left. But the warm spell had kept on and there was 
only a few little patches of white there so that you 
couldn’t make out any cross at all. But Cyrus saw 
that the boy was looking up where it had been, just 
as he did that other time. His eyes opened a little 
wider, that pleasant look lighted up his face and he 
stretched out his two arms; I think maybe a little 
notion of what the boy meant came into Cyrus’s head 
that minute. But it was Charlotte put it into words 
first when her husband was telling her about it after 
he got back. ‘‘ He's trying to make the Snow Cross,"’ 
Editor's Note.—This is the second of the four instalments of 
Mrs. Slosson's story ** White Christopher."’ 


she says, almost crying, ‘‘ he’s copying that cross on 
Lafayette.’’ 

And he was; we all came to see it pretty soon, 
though | can’t hardly tell just how we knew it. He 
kept on making that motion after that, by spells, 
and often when he did it he'd look up at Lafayette or 
where it ought to be, till at last we were all sure what 
he was copying or trying to copy. I find now, as I 
try to recollect back and tell it all to you, that I can’t 
follow things along just in the very order they hap- 
pened after this. It's a good way back, you know, 
and of course I never kept any written account of it. 
But I am sure of one thing. It was the very day after 
his father took the boy out the second time in sight 
of Lafayette that he asked his mother for white clothes. 
He couldn't ask her in words, you know, but he made 
her understand somehow—it’s easy to make mothers 
understand-—that he wanted his clothes all white. 
She told me he pointed to her white apron and to the 
white tablecloth and to some white things bleaching 
out on the grass in the sunshine and then stroked his 
own clothes and stretched out his arms and looked at 
his mother real earnest and wishful. And she says, 
‘‘] know. He wants to be dressed up white, to look 
more like that cross on the mountain.’’ That was 
the beginning of his always wearing white clothes. 
At first Charlotte put them on him, meaning just to 
satisfy him for the time, and never thinking he’d want 
to wear them always. But it made him so pleased 
and he begged in his own queer, still way not to have 
any other kind put on him, that she gave in. And 
all the rest of his days he was dressed in white clothes, 
coarse, plain things to be sure, but clean and white 
as snow, most. He kept them that way. He'd 
never had any notion before about taking care of him- 
self and what he had on. But now he began to be 
careful, and dreadfully troubled if the littlest spot or 
stain come on those white clothes. I can't tell you 
how singular he looked to us at first, though we got 
used to it after a time. He was so white himself, his 
skin, his hair and eyebrows and lashes, and when he 
had on those white clothes and stood, as he did so 
much of the time, straight and stiff, with his poor, 
lean arms stretched out, why it gave you a queer feel- 
ing to see him. But somehow, even at first, nobody 
laughed at him or made fun. Maybe as I tell it, 
seem’s if they would, as if he must have looked 
kind of laughable. That's because I don’t tell it 
right. I can't give you any idea of how he appeared, 
particular of the look that was always on his face 
when he made that motion. I can’t put it into words. 
I never could. Charlotte called it a smile the first 
time it ever came, you know, but I didn’t call it that 
then and I don’t now. ‘Twas just a brightening up 
of his eyes and face that had always been so dead be- 
fore, and a sort of loving, pleasant, friendly look, and 
above all it was so in earnest, as if his whole heart 
and soul were in it, as if it meant, to him anyway, 
something so particular, so important, his standing 
there with his arms stretched out. Aunt Phrony 
Jesseman, a dear, good old woman that you don’t re- 
member—she died before you ever came to Franconia 
—she used to say that the boy looked to her asif he 
was carrying something very careful, something 
he set a good deal by; said he looked as if he 
was proud and pleased to do it, but most afraid. 
Anyway nobody did laugh at him, not even the boys, 
and Franconia boys are just as full of mischief as any 
other boys. 

I see now that I ought to go back a little. I've 
known this story myself, you see, from the very be- 
ginning and I keep forgetting it's all new to you. I 
ought to have said before that from the very minute 
the boy first reached out his armis and had that new, 
live look on his face he was all changed and different ; 
you might almost say he was another boy, not the same 
one at all. It was more like being born over again 
than anything else I ever saw. Of course we didn't 
see it all at once, but a little at a time, as things 
brought it out, but it was there from the very first 
minute. The other boy, the old one we had known 
for more than eleven year, had always been a trouble 
and a trial to every living soul around him. This 
new boy was a comfort and blessing to all of us, He 
began to use his limbs for other things besides mak- 
ing that motion ; for helping, kind, useful things. 
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Seemed as if he could see before you hardly knew it 
yourself if you wanted some little thing done. And 
he'd do it, so quiet, and easy, not fussy to call atten- 
tion to it, nor looking to be thanked ; he'd only just 
do it. And always, always, every single time, either 
just before or just after he’d helped you he'd stretch 
out his arms and look at you with that—well, what 
his mother called a smile. Maybe ‘twas that first put 
into his mother’s head that the shape of that sign on 
the mountain had some real meaning to him. You 
see, it was quite a spell before we understood any- 
thing of the real, inside meaning to the change in the 
boy. Even his mother, who knew him best of all, 
though, as I said, she was the first to see, whenhe put 
his arms out that way that he was trying to make the 
cross on the mountain, she didn’t understand the rest. 
That the particular shape of what he'd seen had any 
wonderful meaning any more than if it was a circle or 
a square or a Catty-cornered thing, why she didn't 
take that in at all, first-off. ‘Twas only when we all 
saw the difference in him, the new, altered boy he'd 
been born into, as you might say, that some of us, 
Charlotte first, begun to think what that shape on the 
mountain stood for and what it meant, or at any rate 
ought to mean, to all of us. But how could it mean 
anything to that boy? I’ve told you what he was, 
just a half blind, dumb, stupid boy. He'd never 
seemed to take an idea of any kind into his poor, 
silly head. He had never been in a church or heard 
a sermon, never had read a word of Scripture, or a 
pious book, learnt a hymn or an answer out of the 
catechism, never had, fact is, made use of any of 
what we call stated means of grace. So it isn’t any 
wonder that it was a long spell before we could be- 
lieve there was any spiritual meaning in the boy's 
copying with his stretched out arms that white sign or 
figure on the side of Lafayette. Fact is there was 
only a few of us at first that thought he really meant 
to copy it or meant anything at all by that queer 
moving of his arms. He kept doing it now, as I 
said, over and over through the day, and night times, 
too, for his mother said she often found him lying 
that way in his sleep. She was the first to think 
there was ah inside meaning ; but it wasn’t very long 
before most everybody somehow took up that idea. 
You'd have done it yourself if you had been here 
then and seen him day after day. It was only that 
one shape or figure that interested him, and he looked 
for that and found it, too, in lots and lots of things. 
You wouldn't think there was so many articles in the 
world shaped like that. 

He'd come in some spring day, his hands full of 
those little flowers that make the pastures all whitey- 
blue, eyebrights you call them. That lady that 
boarded at Miss Peabody's said they were Quaker 
ladies and Dr. Dudley gives them the name of inno- 
cents ; I had an aunt from Connecticut that always 
called them venus's-prides. But whatever their name 
is, there are always plenty of them here in May and 
June, and the boy would always pick them. He 
seemed to set so much by them and he'd always 
stretch his arms out, when he saw them. So we be- 
gan to see that, look at it close, every one of those 
little flowers made a kind of cross, and he knew it. 
There are four little parts, you know, to the posy 
part, and, hold it one way, they make an up and 
down piece and two arms, like a little whitey-blue 
cross. There were lots of posies that way, besides ; 
mustard and watercress and even that common little 
pepper grass ; why, you'd see, after he’d made you 
take notice, that they were all just lots and lots of 
little bits of crosses, and he loved them all. Seems 
to me he loved everything and everybody now. 

The queerest thing was the creatures, the horses 
and dogs and cats and sheep finding out the change 
so quick. I told you he never had liked them or 
treated them well and they'd always kept a safe dis- 
tance from him. But we saw pretty soon now that 
they'd found how different he was and set everything 
by him. They were always round him, rubbing their 
heads against him, whinnying or barking or purring 
or lowing or baaing when he came nigh, and he'd 
stroke or pat or smooth them and even bring them 
victuals or drink, always, every single time, making 
that singular motion of stretching out his arms. So 
all the creatures about the farm and at the neighbors’, 
too, got to know that sign and feel it meant some- 
thing good and comfortable for themselves. It wasn't 
only the creatures that loved him and watched for 
him ; every man, woman and child in Franconia, 
Sugar Hill, Bethlehem and the whole district round 
got to being fond of that boy. You couldn't help it 
He was the gentlest, kindest, helpfulest boy you ever 
saw, loving to his own folks and neighbors, pleasant 
to everybody, alway ready to help people, comfort 
therm in trouble in his still way, for be never learnt 
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to speak, good to all animals,—oh, I can't tell you 
what he was in those days and up to the end. 


( Zo be continued ) 
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Only an Egg 
By Charles McIlvaine 


F a hen’s fresh egg is put into water heated to the 
boiling point, which is 212 degrees of heat by 
the thermometer, and allowed to remain there 

for from three to five minutes, then taken out and 
broken open, the contents of the shell will be par- 
tially hardened (coagulated). Everybody knows what 
a good breakfast is therein. If this same egg had 
been placed in the same boiler, without water, but 
with fresh air, and the heat kept at 103 degrees all 
the time for twenty-one days, a live chicken would 
have broken the shell by its own force, and would 
very soon have asked for a breakfast for itself. Or, 
if the egg had remained under the hen that laid it for 
twenty-one days, the heat of her body (she would have 
been feverish while sitting on it) would have changed 
the clear, stringy fluid and the yellow yolk into a 
chicken. The hen that lays the egg is the mother of 
the chicken ; the hen that hatches it is the nurse. 

This wonderful change from the ‘‘white’’ and 
‘‘yolk’’ of an egg into a live chicken with blood, 
bones, flesh, feathers, sight, hearing, and a voice 
piping loudly for something to eat, is brought about 
by a regular heat lasting through a certain number 
of days. If the egg gets too hot or too cold, or does 
not get moisture enough from the air, the making of 
the chicken inside of the egg will be stopped. The egg 
will be spoiled. A spoiled egg is unfriendly. 

An egg is very much like a seed, only that it is made 
of animal matter instead of vegetable matter, because 
it is intended to produce, or grow into, an animal. 
Every plant begins from a seed ; every animal, from 
the elephant to the mouse, from the whale to the min- 
now, from the ostrich to the gnat, begins with an egg. 

An egg is made up of several parts. The shell is 
composed of lime. Through this, air and water, in 
the shape of moisture, can pass in slowly. Directly 
inside of the shell is a thin, tough skin (membrane). 
This prevents the moisture in the egg from getting 
out through the lime shell. If there was nothing but 
the shell, the egg would dry up. 

The white of an egg, as it is called, is a substance 
called albumen (al-bu’-men). It surrounds the yellow 
yolk, which is also largely albumen. On the outside 
of the yolk, fastened to it, you will often notice a 
white jelly-like speck. This contains the germ. The 
germ is so small that it cannot be seen without the aid 
of a powerful microscope. Until the hen sits upon the 
egg, or itis placed in an incubator to hatch, the white 
and yolk protect the germ—keep it floating so that it 
will not be jarred or fastened to the shell, or be injured 
in any way. The air space at the large end of the egg 
acts as an air cushion. An egg without a live germ 
in it will not hatch. There would be nothing from 
which the chicken could grow. Neither will a 
seed grow if the germ is destroyed. 

Albumen forms part of all blood, the juices of flesh, 
the clear part of eyes. It also forms part of all seeds 
and plants. There is very little difference between 
animal and vegetable albumen. 

The albumen from eggs is used to give the gloss to 
photographs, and largely in the printing of the colors 
and figures on calicoes. It clears coffee by getting 
thick (coagulating) in the hot water, sinking, and 
carrying down the fine particles of coffee (grounds) 
with it. In cakes—you know how it is used in cakes. 

A sitting hen seems to us to be a disagreeable old 
crosspatch. However much she snarls and pecks, 
she is but doing her whole duty. She is protecting 
her nest and the, to her, precious eggs in it. She 
has her rights and sticks up for them, After a hen 
has been sitting on a nest of good eggs for five days, 
if you hold one of the eggs up to a bright light (keep- 
ing light from shining around it), by looking through 
it, you will see a tiny speck with a hammer-shaped 
head and a short, thin tail. If you had a proper 
arrangement for magnifying it, you would see that 
there was life in it. 

By the tenth day veins full of blood can be seen 
running and branching through the white of the egg. 
In darker places the head and parts of the body will 
be taking shape. Each day will show a change. 
The air space at the large end of the egg grows larger. 
By the eighteenth day the chick is nearly finished. 
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Between the twenty-first and twenty-third day the 
chick breaks a small hole in the shell. This is called 
‘‘pipping."*» The egg is said to be ‘ pipped.’’ 
Through this hole, which is at the chick's beak, it 
breathes. After practising for a while, it kicks and 
struggles until it breaks the shell into two halves, 
around its middle. Then it rolls out—a weak, jerky, 
wet chick. Very soon it dries, pokes its head out 
from under the hen’s feathers, and takes its first look 
at the world. The old hen talks to it,—hen talk,— 
and no doubt tells it about breakfast to be had—after- 
a while, and a much larger world, with worms, for it to 
look at when she takes it off the nest. 

Think of it! In twenty-one days what would have 
made good cake, or pudding, or omelette, turns into 
a pretty, active, live chicken, with ideas of its own ; 
and heat brings about this wonderful change. 

The egg which hatches never makes a mistake, 
If it is a hen's egg, a chicken comes forth ; if a hum- 
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ming bird’s, a humming bird is hatched from it ; if an 
ostrich's, an eagle's, a duck’s, it produces young after 
its kind. Even the shape and color of the feathers 
is imitated. 

A humming bird's egg is not much larger than a 
filbert. An ostrich egg holds three pints. The eggs 
of a shad are the size of a pin head. The eggs of 
turtles and snakes are covered with a tough skin. 
They do not have a hard shell. The sun's heat 
hatches them. I often find turtle and snake eggs in 
my potato patch, when the ground is soft, and the 
rows stand where the sun has a good chance at them. 
When the young are hatched, they hide under stones 
and roots until they get used to things. 

Collections of birds’ eggs for study are pleasant and 
instructive. Taking birds’ eggs for fun is not funny 
at all when we come to think about it. Every egg 
taken kills a bird. Is killing fun ? 

CAMBRIDGE, Mp. 
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How President Roosevelt Lent a Hand 
By Augustus W. Bomberger 


HIS was the way of it. He and his good wife had 
come to spend a quiet day or two with friends 
far out in the country. And when—the morrow 

being Sunday—he found that not quite two miles 
away a little Episcopal mission had been struggling 
bravely for some time to get a start in a new field, he 
and all the rest at once agreed that it would be a nice 
thing to slip over to service the next afternoon and 
try to help a little. 

And they did. They came and helped, genuinely 
and earnestly, with the native spontaneity of generous 
hearts, and yet at no cost of dignity, — helped all they 
knew how for two hours, in evident joy for the oppor- 
tunity, as becomes true followers of the one and com- 
mon Master we allserve. No suggestion of ado marked 
their coming. Indeed, there was not even any an- 
nouncement of it, save a thoughtfully considerate word 
to the minister in charge, just long enough before to 
save him passible embarrassment. 

It was a warm afternoon in June, the kind that 
sends attendance in almost every Sunday-school down 
to low-water mark. Many scholars, not knowing 
what the service held in store, were consequently 
absent, and their superintendent was inclined for a 
while to feel distressed at this. But some very dear 
to him did attend, and later on he quite naturally lost 
sight of all else in his gladness that their first con- 
tact with aj‘ real'’ President should be what it proved 
that day. 

It was the superintendent whose duty it became to 
greet ‘‘ the strangers,’’ and welcome them to the rough, 
barn-board chapel in the woods, and he will not forget 
how, when he started to say that they were according the 
mission a high honor, the President checked him with 
the earnest assurance that he counted it a pleasure 
and a privilege to come and do all he could -for so 
good a cause, nor how graciously the first lady of the 
land spoke of her deep interest too. 

And what was thus made plain to him first became 
quite plain to all long before that service of inspired 
utterance, amidst the great trees towering from sub- 
limely sacred soil, and close to Nature's heart and 
Nature's God, was ended. 

Here, in that small room, so rude and primitive, 
yet sweet and ciean with the fragrance of unpainted 
pine and hemlock, he knew there was a lad whose 
ideas of a President till then had been but vague and 
distorted visions of some great hero he never expected 
actually to see, yet who now sat so close to the very 
man himself that he could touch him, and who drank 
in every word as he looked him square in the face and 
heard him bearing good, strong, manly witness for 
the truth, —full of faith and that unmistakable ring of 
sincerity which no true child fails to apprehend with 
unerring intuition. 

How he thanked God for the first impressions 
which that lad’s plastic mind, and many others like 
it, received that afternoon ! 

This was not the impossible before them all. This 
was just an honest, plain-spoken man who loved God 
and Sunday-schools and children, and—bless their 
brave little hearts—some day they themselves might 
be men of this kind too. And they would ! 

And then the wee lassies near the lady next to the 
President, each with the treasure of a tender smile in 
her heart,—how timid they were at first, but how hard 
they tried to sing their best when they saw how earn- 
estly she joined in each hymn, and how attentively 


she listened when they sang alone! Scarce one of 
them went home without some bright retention of a 
kind glance, or the delicious appropriation, all to her- 
self, perhaps, of certain furtive farewell wavings of a 
handkerchief at the door as the carriage drove away. 

And yet, though simplicity itself, no service was 
ever more truly reverent and lofty. The President 
had come to worship, and all, feeling this, were very 
glad to worship with him. He joined in every part 
heartily, from beginning to end, and so did they. 
And when, from beyond the open windows, the last 
strains of the recessional died out amidst absolute 
stillness through the trees, and he arose with his host 
and hostess to go, all realized that they had been 
helped by his coming. 

Nor has that sense of help received grown less in 
the months that have passed since that memorable 
afternoon when, for the first time since the days of 
Washington, a President of the United States bowed 
his head in prayer at Valley Forge. 

Neither will what was said by him then go unre- 
membered. How deeply all listened as he expressed 
his satisfaction in the circumstance that ‘‘ our young 
men should have as their ideals two men [Washington 
and Lincoln], who, though they were conquerors, 
were not conquerors who won glory by wrong-doing, 
nor men whose lives were spent to compass their own 
advancement, but men who lived, and one who died, 
that the nation might grow steadily greater and better,'' 
true patriots, ‘‘ who showed by their lives that they were 
indeed doers of the word, and not hearers only."’ 

And it was the right word, at the right time, in the 
right place, to urge those before him to ‘‘ cultivate the 
quality of steady adherence to duty in the teeth of 
difficulty, of discouragement, or even of disaster, —a 
quality which means that a man shall do the right 
thing, and do it not only one day in a great crisis, but 
every day, day in and day out, month in and month 
out, year in and year out, until success comes at the 
end,’’ and to add in conclusion that ‘‘what we need 
more than all else is the untiring performance of the 
every-day duties of life, not through hope of reward, 
but simply because they are duties.'’ 

So well and unaffectedly did he reason for these 
essentials of righteousness and patient fortitude in the 
service of God and country that the tongues of those 
who followed—a distinguished bishop from another 
state and an equally well-known and cultured for- 
mer ambassador to Italy—were loosed and lifted to 
stirring eloquence upon the same great themes while 
the hundred or so assembled in the room and the 
others ranged outside in the clustered shade were held 
so rapt and eager for every word that, now and then, 
between the sentences, a woodthrush in the thicket 
close by could be heard singing, unafraid, its richly 
solemn strain. 

Thus—with other little kindnesses of word and deed 
that cannot be mentioned—did the President and 
those with him lend a hand to help us. 

Verily, if we of the Washington Memorial Mission 
loved it well before, we have found we love it even 
better since, because of his presence and what he said 
and did for us that day. 

To follow the Master in going about doing good is 
indeed a specially blessed thing when in a great land 
it becomes the deep, controlling purpose of the chief 
ruler and his household. 

Vacuey -Force; Pa: 
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LESSON 5. 


APRIL 30. 
John 13: 1-14. 


Golden Text: By love serve one another.—Gal. § : 13* 


APRIL 15, 1905 





JESUS WASHING THE DISCIPLES’ FEET 


(Read John 13: 1-38.) Memory verses: 12, 13 





COMMON VERSION 


1 Now before the feast of the passover, when 
Jesus knew that his hour was come that he 
should depart out of this world unto the 
Father, having loved his own which «re in 
the world, he loved them unto the end 

2 And supper being ended, the devil having 
now put into the heart of Judas Iscariot, Si- 
mon's son, to betray him ; 

3 Jesus knowing that the Father had given 
all things into his Renda and that he was come 
from God, and went to God ; 

4 He riseth from supper, and laid aside his 
garments ; and took a towel, and girded him- 
self, 

5 After that he poureth water into a bason, 
and began to wash the disciples’ feet, and to 
wipe ‘hem with the towel wherewith he was 
girded. 

6 Then cometh he to Simon Peter : and Peter 
saith unto him, Lord, dost thou wash my feet ? 

7 Jesus answered and said unto him, What 
I do thou knowest not nuw; but thou shalt 
know hereafter. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 Now before the feast of the passover, Jesus 
knowing that his hour was come that he should 
depart out of this world unto the Father, hav- 
ing loved his own that were in the world, he 
loved them 'unto the end. 2 And during sup- 
per, the devil having already put into the heart 
of Judas Iscariot, Simon's son, to ? betray him, 
3 Jesus, knowing that the Father had given all 
things into his hands, and that he came forth 
from God, and goeth unto God, 4 riseth from 
supper, and layeth aside his garments ; and 
he took a towel, and girded himself. 5 Then 
he poureth water into a basin, and began 
to wash the disciples’ feet, and to wipe them 
with the towel wherewith he was girded. 6 
So he cometh to Simon Peter. He saith unto 
him, Lord, dost thou wash my feet? 7 Jesus 
answered and said unto him, What I do thou 


COMMON VERSION 


wash my feet. Jesus answered him, If I wash 
thee not, thou hast no part with me. 

g Simon Peter saith unto him, Lord, not my 
feet only, but also my hands and my head. 

1o Jesus saith to him, He that is washed 
needeth not save to wash Ais feet, but is clean 
every whit : and ye are clean, but not all. 

11 For he knew who should betray him ; 
therefore said he, Ye are not all clean. 

12 So after he had washed their feet, and 
had taken his garments, and was set down 
again, he said unto them, Know ye what I 
have done to you? 

13 Ye call me Master and Lord: and ye 
say well ; for so 1 am. 

14 If [ then, your Lord and Master, have 
washed your feet ; ye also ought to wash one 
another's feet. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


never wash my feet. Jesus answered him, If 
I wash thee not, thou hast no part with me. 
9 Simon Peter saith unto him, Lord, not my 
feet only, but also my hands and my head. 
10 Jesus saith to him, He that is bathed need- 
eth not save to wash his feet, but is clean 
every whit: and ye are clean, but not all. 
11 For he knew him that should 2 betray him ; 
therefore said he, Ye are not all clean. 

12 So when he had washed their feet, and 
taken his garments, and ¢ sat down again, he 
said unto them, Know ye what I have done to 
you? 13 Ye call me, Teacher, and, Lord: 
and ye say well; forsolam. 14 If I then, 
the Lord and the Teacher, have washed your 
feet, ye also ought to wash one another's feet. 


* Go_pen Text (Am. Rev.).—Through love be servants one to another. 


_ 2 Or, to the uttermost %Or, deliver him up 
$ Gr. reclined. 


3 Some ancient authorities omit save, and Ais feet. 


knowest not now ; but thou shalt understand PRONUNCIATION.— Judas Iscariot, Ju’das Is-car’i-ot. 


8 Peter saith unto him, Thou shalt never hereafter. 8 Peter saith unto him, Thou shalt 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HERE is a little word of four letters that is at 
the bottom of most of the trouble and wrong 
and sin in this world. For three years Jesus 

had been teaching the twelve men whom he had 
epee | chosen as his disciples what a deadly thing 
that word was, and had been showing them how to 
get free from it. And yet on the last evening but 
one of his life on earth, the night before his cruci- 
fixion, after his three years of patient teaching and 
loving example, it seemed as though those twelve 
trained friends of Christ had utterly failed to learn 
the lesson. One of the twelve did utterly fail to 
learn it. 

What is it, that word of four letters? SELF: 
That is the ‘poison that Jesus came to free us, from. 
Day after ay. year after year, he had been teaching 
the twelve that so long as they let self have any 

lace in their lives they would be failures, useless to 

im, useless to the world, useless to themselves. 
Yet when they met with him in the upper room at 
Jerusalem for their last meal together before his 
death, what was it they seemed to be most interested 
in? ‘* Which of them was accounted to be great- 
est.” (Luke 22: 24.) ‘* Which ‘self’ among us,” in 
other words, ‘‘is really going to be most honored ?” 

It was a pretty discouraging outlook for the future 
usefulness of these self-centered men to the cause of 
Christ, was it not? Only a few hours now left to be 
with them, and still they clung blindly to self as their 
chief interest! What could Christ do? How did he 
meet the crisis ? 

Such an introduction as that should help your 
pupils to realize the setting and the significance of 
the lesson that you and they are to study together, 
and should serve to fasten interest in what follows. 
You notice that something has been referred to that 
is not mentioned at all in the verses of the lesson in 
John. This shows the need of studying more than 
one part of the Bible at a time, especially when 
studying Christ's life. We cannot safely count upon 
understanding any incident in Christ’s hfe unless we 
have satisfied ourselves that we know what all four 
Gospels have recorded about it. An Outline Har- 
mony is the quickest way to find all the Gospel refer- 
ences to any one incident. This week, we need to 
study carefully Matthew 26: 17-20, Mark 14: 12-17, 
and Luke 22 : 7-30, as well as n13: 1-20. Profes- 
sor Riddle’s opening paragrap a the probable 
order of the events leading up to the lesson. 

It was apparently to make a last effort to show 
the slow-learning twelve by his own example and 
actions what he meant by losing self, that Jesus did 
what is recorded of him in this week’slesson. Twice, 
before coming to the act itself, John emphasizes 
Christ’s knowiedge of who He was that did this 
lowly service. ‘‘ Jesus knowing that his hour was 
come that he should depart out of this world unto the 
Father;” and, ‘‘ Jesus, knowing that the Father had 
given all things into his hands, and that he came 
forth from God, and goeth unto God.” It is a tre- 
mendous contrast of the Person and the Service. 
The Son of God, about to be crucified, was not, in his 
last hours on earth, absorbed in his own agonizing 
fate (McLaren, 2), but was absorbed in his love 
and how he could best express that love for a dozen 
unworthy men. The Son of God, with all power in 
his hands, knelt at the feet of men to bathe and 
cleanse them. 


That is the lesson. How it must have shamed the 
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eleven—who really were true men at heart—when 
they realized the pettiness, the unworthy selfishness, 
of their thoughts and discussion, as revealed by the 
ae white glow of the love and unselfishness of their 
Master! They were ready, then, to listen when he 
said, ‘‘ If ye know these things, blessed are ye if ye 
do them” (v. 17), and ‘‘A new commandment I give 
unto you, that ye love one another ; even as I have 
loved you, that ye also love one another. By this 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one to another ” (vs. 34, 35). 

For continued, life-long service of others is not 
possible without love. Self knows only one sure foe: 
that is love. And God is love. Therefore if we 
would conquer self,—and if self is not conquered it 
will conquer us to our eternal loss,—let us learn to 
serve as our supreme purpose in life; and let us learn 
that we can never hold to that purpost unless we 
have given ourselves absolutely to the control of the 
loving, serving Saviour. Living in his loving service 
for those around us, self will die, and we shall live. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson Writers 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue.) 

Orientalists to-day recognize a personal Devil (Howie, 1). 

The girding one’s self with a towel, for foot-washing, is a 
familiar sight of the East to-day (Howie, 2), and that very 
service is sometimes offered (Howie, 3). 

Was Peter’s refusal real humility (McLaren, 6)? 
curious inconsistency typical of us ? 

Peter’s refusal a failure to understand Christ (Dun- 
ning, 5). 

A masterly characterization of Peter (McLaren, 6-10). 

Verse 10 is not easy to understand, but Dr. McLaren 
makes it clear (eleventh paragraph). 

Gladstone’s son has put service above self (Banks, 1). 

The second view of the oak was better than the first 
(Banks, 2). 

Luminous cleansing in the South Pacific (Banks, 3). 

Face toward the Original ! (Banks, last). 

Love’s glory is its permanence and constancy (Goss, 2). 

How to get rid of bad thoughts (Goss, 3). 

A comprehensive view of the entire chapter (Dunning, 1). 

The three sections of the book of John (Dunning, 2). 

What is true greatness (Dunning, 3). 

Christ’s estimate of men: So Ae [Jesus] measured the 
value of men. They were worth more to him than his 
4ife’’ (Dunning, 4). 

How the lesson is being gloriously lived to-day (Dunning, 
last). 

Interesting studies of Judas (Sanders, 3, and questions 
4-6). 

A clear, concise presentation of the situation, the atmos- 
phere, the crisis, of the 13th and 14th chapters of John 
(Sanders, 1-5). 


Is his 


< 
Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson 


A reader of the Times has asked that busy teachers 
be given some suggestions every week in this depart- 
ment for work that they can assign totheir pupils for 
the pupils’ home study on the following week's les- 
son, variety of suggestions is here offered, from 
which those suitable to pupils of different ages may 
be selected. Probably one question will be enough 
to assign to any one pupil. It would add interest, 
indeed, to assign the same question to two different 
pupils, and let the class determine the relative value 
of the answers brought in. Other ways of usin 
these suggestions for home work will be discover 
by the teacher. 

The Editor will welcome letters from teachers who 





make use of this material, letting him know how the 
plan has worked in the class ; and he will especially 
welcome suggestions in the line of making this fea- 
ture still more helpful to teachers. 


Read the ryth and 15th chapters of John. 

Talk with some gardener about pruning ; get him 
to tell you how he pom plants, and why, and just 
how the plant would be likely to grow if it were not 
pruned. 

Make a list of the ways in which Jesus is like a 
vine and we are like the branches. 

There are two kinds of branches spoken of in the 
lesson ; what are they ? 

Christ tells us to love others. Suppose we have 
tried to love others, and failed; what can we do 
about it? 

What is it to ‘‘ bear much fruit ” ? 

To whom does Christ promise to give ‘‘ whatsoever 
ye will” when they ask it in prayer? What does he 
mean by that promise ? 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate this Lesson 





HE latter part of the last lesson probably should 
be placed on Tuesday afternoon, as Jesus was 
withdrawing from the temple after a day of 


conflict. Retiring, with four disciples, to the Mount 
of Olives, he utters the prophetic discourse in regard 
to the destruction of Jerusalem and his future com- 
ing. About this time Judas agrees with the Jewish 
rulers to betray his Master. Until Thursday after- 
noon there was a period of retirement in Bethany. 
Peter and John were sent into the city to prepare for 
the Paschal Supper, a sign bein iven to direct 
them. The place was thus concealed, apparently to 
defer the treachery of Judas. The first incident was 
aap coe Christ’s expression of desire (Luke), followed 

y the contention as to who should be greatest. This 
could scarcely have occurred later, and was probably 
connected with the choice of places at the table. The 
lesson appropriately follows. 

Place.—An upper room at Jerusalem (see the par- 
allel accounts). Locality unknown. The table may 
have been a triclinium, and John, Jesus, and Judas 
reclined side by side, Judas, according to Edersheim, 
having the place of honor at Jesus’ left, while John 
was seated at his right. Peter was opposite (see 
v. 24). Dr. Trumbull, among others, believed that 
the company did not gather about the Roman tri- 
clinium, but used the Jewish taboret or small round 
center table; but he strongly insisted that all ‘ re- 
clined ” at the feast. 

.—Certainly on Thursday evening, and, ac- 
cording to the positive statements of the three other 
evangelists, on the evening of the fourteenth of 
Nisan. This would be equivalent to April 6, year of 
Rome 783 ; that is, A. D. 30. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.—Now before the feast of the passover : 
Immediately before. But many hold that the day 
before is meant, which contradicts the direct state- 
ments of the other evangelists.—A/is hour : A com- 
mon phrase for some critical point, here referring to 
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his impending Passion and its concomitants.— Unto 
the end: Or, *‘ unto the uttermost.” The former is 
preferable here, since this verse is the title of chap- 
ters 13 to 17, which show how Jesus revealed himself 
to the faith of his disciples. 

Verse 2.—During a : Thechange of a single 
letter, attested by the st eee me gives this 
sense, thus relieving an apparent difficulty in the 
harmony. It was probably during the earlier part 
of the supper, before the lamb was eaten.—Having 
already put into the heart: Compare Luke 22: 2, 
which connects this with the agreement to betray 

esus. 

J Verse 3.—'' Jesus” is necessarily supplied in Eng- 
lish, though not found in the best Greek authurities. 
—Into his hands: That is, of Jesus himself. Com- 
pare chapter 10 : 18.— 7hat he came forth: .The sub- 
sequent act of humility was in full knowledge of his 
origin, his authority, and his return to the Father. 

Verse 4.—Riseth from supper: From the couch by 
the table.—Girded himself : With the towel, leaving 
both hands free, and the towel conveniently placed 
for use. 

Verse 5.—The disciples’ feet: Which rested out- 
ward from the table on the couches, 

Verse 6.—So he cometh to Simon Peter: Probably 
the last one to be reached. See diagram.—JLord, dost 
thou wash my feet? ‘*Thou” and ‘‘my” are em- 
phatic, and the clause evidently suggests an objec- 
tion, 

Verse 7.— What J do: Am doing.—7hou knowest 
not now ; but thou shalt understand hereafter: The 
two verbs are different, the latter referring to deeper, 
fuller knowledge. ‘* Hereafter” may point to the 
explanation that follows, but more remotely also to 
the future after the resurrection and Pentecost. 

Verse 8.— Zhou shalt never wash my feet: 
‘‘Never"’ represents a very emphatic phrase, pro- 
testing against this menial service.—7hou hast no 
part with me: Pointing to the deeper symbolical 
significance of the sompeony, + 

Verse 9.—But also my hands and my head: Lit- 
erally, ‘‘the hands and the head.” Thus he would 
have his part with Jesus more fully attested. 

Verse 10.—/H/e that is bathed; Not the verb ren- 
dered ‘‘ wash.” The tense points to a single past act 
with permanent result.—.Veedeth not save to wash 
pans pa : **The feet.” But the Sinaitic manuscript, 
and some Latin authorities read : ‘‘ Needeth not to 
wash.” This suggests : are bathed, further washing 
is needless. But the longer reading is preferable, 
suggesting that the washing of the feet is the sign of 
full bathing.— Clean every whit: As a whole.—No¢ 
all: Not all of you, the objective being masculine. 

Verse 11.—Him that: That one who. This is 
John’s explanation of the last clause of verse 10. 

Verse 13.—Ye call me, Teacher, and, Lord: The 
former Greek term means ‘‘ Teacher,” and this is 
more appropriate here than ‘* Master.”—For so J 
am: Literally, ‘‘ For I am.” 

Verse 14.—/f / then; **1” isemphatic.—7he Lord 
and the Teacher : The order is changed to place the 
emphasis on the term ‘‘ Lord.” ‘*The”’ is more lit- 
eral than ‘‘ your.”"—Ye also ought: This inference 
is enlarged upon in verses 15 to 17. 
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Strife for honors shrivels the sense of honor. 
‘et 


The Setting of the Picture 
By the Rev. C. H. van der Smissen 


Foot-washing 


N THE countries of the Orient, where shoes and 
stockings are not worn, but sandals,—soles which 
are tied to the feet.—or where people go bare- 

foot, the frequent washing of the feet is a necessary 
rule of cleanliness, and a refreshment after the heat 
and dust of traveling. 

In the Bible foot-washing is mentioned first in 
Genesis 18 : 4, where Abraham says, *‘ Let now a 
little water be fetched, and wash your feet, and rest 
yourselves under the tree.” That the guests washed 
their own feet we find in this passage: Genesis 19: 2; 
24: 32; 43: 24; Judges 19: 21; Luke 7: 44. 

As a special token of reverence or love, sometimes 
the host washed the feet of the guest (1 Sam. 25 : 41; 
Luke 7 : 38). Before going to bed the feet were often 
washed (Song of Solomon 5: 3). 

In Exodus 30 : 17-20 the priests are commanded to 
wash their hands and their feet before they go into 
the tent of meeting or come near to the altar to min- 
ister, that they die not, for nothing unclean should 
appear before God. 

The chief passage on which the practise of feet- 
washing is founded we find in our lesson, John 
13 : I-14. 

That foot-washing was not a general custom ob- 
served in church as a ceremony is plainly shown by 
the other passage where foot-washing is mentioned in 
the New Testament (1 Tim. 5 : 10). 

Let us observe foot-washing in church history. At 
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the beginning of the Christian church we find foot- 
washing in use as an example of humble, loving 
service, but not as a church ordinance. Later we 
find it as a church ordinance. Augustine speaks of 
the observance of foot-washing. mbrosius, Hilde- 
bert of Tours, and Bernard of Clairvaux, considered 
foot-washing as a sacrament, also the Greek church, 
—though it never became general. 

In Greek monasteries and at the court of St. Peters- 
burg foot-washing is practised on Thursday before 
Easter on twelve poor people or members of the lower 
clergy. The Sunday School Times Lesson’ Picture 
for Lesson 5 shows the Greek ceremony. Also the 
Pope in Rome, the emperor in Vienna, the king in 
Munich, Madrid, and Lisbon, practise foot-washing 
on poor people or clergymen on that day. 

The Church of England observed the command of 
the Lord at first literally; instead of that every year 
as many poor men and women assemble in White- 
hall as the number of years the regent has been 
reigning. They receive provisions, clothing, and 
money. 

In the Gallican church the feet of the newly bap- 
tized were washed. This was part of the baptismal 
ceremony. The Gothic and the Gallican missal 
contain the instruction for it. The synode of Toledo 
694 resolved that foot-washing should be practised 
on the anniversary of the day when Christ practised 
it, Thursday, 14th of Nisan. 

The forty-eighth canon of the council of Illiberis 
prohibited the washing of the feet of newly baptized 
Christians. 

The different denominations, the Dunkards, or 
German Baptists, practise foot-washing; also the 
Sandemanians, or Glassites. Some of the Mennonites 
practise foot-washing; some do not. The Moravians 
practised it until 1818. 

Among the Mennonites there are two different 
practises. Some have foot-washing before or after 
communion; some wash the feet of those who come 
from other congregations. In some congregations of 
Dunkards one washes the feet, another wipes them; 
in others, one person performs the office. 


SUMMERFIELD, ILL, 


ae 
Traveling in the Lord’s Land 


Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


ape the journeys of Jesus during the third 
year of his ministry, we turn again to the city 
of Jerusalem. 

1. We have located the mountains in and around 
the city, let us review them: (1) Mount of Olives 
(M.O.), (2) Moriah (M.), (3) Ophél (O.), (4) Bezetha 
(B.), (5) Acra (A.), (6) Zion (Z.), (7) Hill of Evil Coun- 
sel (E.C.). 

2. Let us also review the valleys: (1) Valley of the 
Kedron *(V. K.), (2) Valley of the Tyropceon (V. T.), 
(3) Vajley of Hinnom (V. H.), or Valley of Gihon 
(V. G.). 
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“In the Form 
By Alexander 


OHN’S elaborate exposition of circumstances and 
of our Lord’s consciousness, with which he intro- 
duces the narrative of Christ’s last hours, shows 

that he felt that he was approaching the climax of 
his Gospel. It is very seldom that any of the evan- 
gelists venture to tell Jesus’ unspoken thoughts or to 
lay bare his motives. 

There are two clauses in which we are told what 
Jesus knew. It is probable that the former of these 
(v. 1) is intended to refer not only to the imme- 
diately succeeding incident, but to all the subsequent 
hours of our Lord's life. He knew ‘‘that his hour 
was come’’—and what was the result of that knowl- 
edge? Not absorption in his own fate, not disturb- 
ance of spirits, but a yet tenderer going out of his 
heart to his beloved though imperfect friends. We 
all know the impulse that the prospect of parting 
gives to our love and to its expression. Lips gener- 
ally silent are opened then to speak unwonted words 
of tenderness. We yearn to put all our deep-seated 
love into some one last act. which may live in the 
memories of our dear ones and ourselves. It is 
blessed to know that Jesus, too, felt that craving to 
gather all his love into one last ever to be remem- 
bered deed. 

We must note, too, how beautifully there is sug- 
gested by the description of his death as his de- 
parture ‘‘out of this world unto the Father” and of 
the disciples as ‘‘ his own that were in the world,” 
the pathos of their situation as being left to struggle 
and suffer in danger and want, forlorn and alone. 
His heart was moved as he thought of their plight 
without him, and not even the ‘‘joy that was set 
before him,’’ and was now so near at hand, made 
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3. We have drawn the walls, and thereby have 
shown the divisions of the city in the time of Christ: 
(1) Zion (Z.), (2) the temple (T.), (3) Ophel (O.), (4) 
the Lower City (L. C.). 

4. In order to locate the story of the lesson on 
‘* Washing the Disciples’ Feet,’’ we may discover the 
traditional place where the last supper was held. 
There is no certainty, but a supposition that the 
place now shown in Jerusalem on Mount Zion as 
‘*the coenaculum ” (supper-room) may be correct. 

5. Let us now indicate vpon our map the journeys 
of Jesus during the first five days of the week of his 
passion or his sufferings. These are mainly repeti- 
tions of the same journey, as we shall see. 

(1.) On Sunday (Palm Sunday) Jesus left the home 
in Bethany, and rode in ‘‘the triumphal entry” to 
the gate of the temple. We mark the journey by the 
most direct route, over the Mount of Olives, across 
the valley of the Kedron, to the temple, and thence 
again to Bethany. 

(2.) On Monday, he came again by the same road, 
— in the morning, from Bethany to the temple, 
on the way speaking his word of doom to the barren 
fig tree, and in the temple rebuking and driving out 
(for the second time in his ministry) those who were 
desecrating its courts. After this he returned to 
Bethany. 

(3.) On Tuesday, he made the same journey, from 
Bethany tothe temple. There he gave his last pub- 
lic teaching and final rebuke to the people, then went 
out from the temple with his disciples to the Mount 
of Olives, and looking down upon the city, delivered 
a a discourse, ending with the parables of 
‘The Wise and Foolish Virgins,” ‘‘ The Talents,” 
and the picture of the last judgment, and then re- 
turned to Bethany. 

(4.) No record is given of events on Wednesday of 
this week, and it is probable that the day was passed 
alone at Bethany. But on Thursday afternoon an- 
other journey is named, from Bethany to the supper- 
room on Mount Zion. There took place the last 
supper, the washing of the disciples’ feet, and a long 
conversation of Christ with his disciples, lasting 
well into the night. 

Let these four journeys be indicated, let the dates 
be given, and let the important facts of each journey 
be named, thus : 

First journey: Bethany to Temple and Return 
(B.T.R.). Sunday, ‘‘ Triumphal Entry.” 

Second journey: Bethany to Temple and Return 
(B.T.R.). Monday, ‘‘ Barren Fig tree,” ‘‘ Cleansing 
Temple.” 

Third journey: Bethany to Temple and Return 
(B.T.R.). ‘* Last Teachings,” ‘‘ Prophecy on Mount 
of Olives,” ‘‘ Parables.” 

Fourth journey: Bethany to Supper-Room (B.S-R.). 


Thursday, ‘‘Last Supper,” ‘‘ Washing Disciples’ 
Feet,” etc. 
SouTH ORAncE, N. J. 
% 


He who knows his home and his Father does not 
dread bidding farewell to this earthly inn. 


a 


of a Servant” 
McLaren, D.D. 


him forget his humble followers’ needs. And now 
that he is with the Father and in the glory, he thinks 
as tenderly of us, his poor disciples, toiling and 
moiling down here, and loves ‘‘unto the end” and 
uttermost. 

But Jesus knew, too, that ‘‘the Father had given 
all things into his hands,” even that hour when he 
seemed most completely in the power of the traitor, 
‘‘and that he came forth from God, and goeth unto 
God,” even though that going was by the bloody 
way of the cross. And precisely because of that 
consciousness of universal authority and of his 
mission from, and return to, the Father, he stooped 
to the wonderful act next to be told. Because he 
knew himself to be divine, he thought not that 
equality with God was a thing to be clutched at and 
kept, but was found in the garb of aservant. The 
law for all authority was proclaimed in that upper 
room. The principle and the meaning of the incar- 
nation were set forth in parable by act there. Jesus 
stoops because he is high. He loved his own; he 
knew himself Lord of all things, and the astounding 
‘*therefore” follows, which John tells with such awe, 
and such clear remembrance of each detail, after all 
the years that had passed. 

The deliberate slowness with which Jesus went 
through all the preliminaries to the foot-washin 
evidently left a deep dint on John’s memory, aad 
we can fancy how he and the rest sat, wondering and 
awed, while Jesus spared himself no detail of the hu- 
miliating office, and at last knelt at each man’s feet 
with basin and towel. It was a wonderful act of 
humiliation that he should, but it was a still more 
wonderful one that he had a body to be girded with 
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the towel and a hand to hold the basin. There had 

been a more wondrous denuding himself of the ‘* visi- 

ble robes of his imperial majesty" when the ‘* Word 
became flesh.” 

Thus far, the purpose seems to have been to pour 
out his own deep Goart of love, and to teach the 
lesson that authority binds to service and that the 
highest should stoop the lowest. But Peter's ill- 
timed, false humility leads to a deepening of the 
significance of the act. His words, ‘Lord, dost 
thou wash my feet?” are a strange blending of con- 
scious unworthiness and of arrogance. He feels far 
below Jesus, and yet he thinks that he knows what 
is becoming better than Jesus does. He is too low 
for Jesus to stoop to serve him, and yet he is high 
enough to set Jesus right. He sees that Jesus’ 
being his ‘‘Lord” makes the foot-washing incon- 
gruous, but he does not see that it makes his refusal 
to yield to it presumptuous, Do we not sometimes 
make the same mistake in our remonstrances as to 
his dealings with us? There is a spurious humility 
which is so oppressed by the sense of its own un- 
worthiness that it shrinks from taking what Christ 
wishes to give and’ which really dishonors while it 
thinks it honors him. 

Jesus’ answer is gentle, because he recognizes the 
good in the apostle’s thought. It carries a truth far 
beyond its immediate bearing, and is full of warning 
ayainst rash judgments of his doings based on par- 
tial present knowledge, and of encouragement to 
trust that all will one day be known, and that full 
knowledge will be the full vindication of his wisdom 
and love. But the date of the ‘‘ hereafter,” to which 
our Lord points, may be doubtful. Perhaps it is 
the immediately following partial explanation; more 
probably it is the future distant period when all the 
mystery of the agp was clear. 

ut the gentle reply only hardened the presump- 

tuous resolve and turned the comparatively becoming 
question into a rough, flat refusal. Whatever the 
‘*hereafter” might bring, it could not bring what 
would make such an inversion of the relative posi- 
tions of Jesus and Peter becoming. Humility has 
led Peter flatly to contradict his master, and obsti- 
nately to refuse to obey him. Singular fruit from 
such a tree! As the servant's words all but shake 
off submission, the Master’s become more stern, and 
plainly disclose that the refusal to let him do what he 
desires will part them utterly. 

That showing Peter of the gulf which he was on 
the point of opening between his Lord and himself is 
not all that the solemn word means. For ‘‘ washing” 
now glides into its fullest symbolical meaning, and 
Jesus utters a far-reaching truth when he declares 
that for us all our being cleansed from sin by him is 
the prerequisite to the real union with him. Unless 
he is our Saviour from sin in its guilt and power he 
is nothing to us. It is a solemn warning to the shal- 
low Christians who apprehend him in other aspects of 
his work and not, chiefly and first of all, as purging 
them from their sins ‘‘in his own body upon the tree.” 

Peter’s true heart shudders back from the thought 
of being separated from the Lord whom he did love 
with all his fervid nature, and with characteristic 
impetuosity he swings round altogether, and is now 
as eager for more than Jesus meant to give as the 
minute before he had been determined not to have 
what he offered. He does not understand all that 
his word meant, but he understands this much, that 
somehow his being washed would unite him with the 
Lord, and so he craves for a total ablution, that he 
may be wholly united to him. It was a childish 
thought that, but it was a true lover's thought. 
Would that we all cherished the essence of it and 
hungered to be wholly cleansed by Jesus, that we 
might be altogether joined to hi } 

How graciously and patient the calm love of 
Jesus bears with and answers the impetuous and 
tumultuous apostle, all aflame now to have what he 
had spurned 2 moment before! How far his words 
streteh, and how full of teaching they are for us all! 
‘*He that is bathed ’’—then there is an initial, com- 
plete cleansing possible. That is ideally received 
through the initial act of faith, which washes us 
and gives us ‘‘part” in Jesus. The cleansed man 
‘*needeth not save to wash his feet’’—but he does 
need that, for the ways are dusty and muddy, and 
travel fouls the feet. Therefore there is daily need 
for the prayer: ‘‘ Forgive us our sins,” and for resort 
to him who cleanses from all filthiness of flesh and 
spirit. 

*Girded with the towel, Jesus stooped to the ‘‘ form 
of a servant”; clothed again and seated at the table, 
he calmly resumes his authority as ‘‘Master and 
Lord,” and not only so, but as ‘‘/4e Master and /he 
Lord. He accepts, as always, the highest titles that 

-«men give and the lowliest submission that they 
render. No name can be too exalted for him; no 
obedience too lowly or complete for us. His inimita- 
ble act of service is, in a measure, imitable, and to 
be imitated by us,—both in stooping the lower, 
the higher we are set, and in the twofold aspect of 
serving and cleansing. What a different world it 
would be, and what different men we should be, if 
we really felt that we were servants of all men, 
that our pre-eminences but bound us to stoop to 
the lowest and gave us the means of serving our 
brethren, and that the best service we could render 
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was to bring Christ’s cleansing to them and them 
to it! 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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riental Lesson-Lights 
>. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie - “- 


- HE Devi Havinc ALreapy Put INTO THE 
Heart oF Jupas Iscariot, Simon’s Son, TO 
Betray Him.”—Some Oriental religious sys- 

tems which predate the composition of this Gospel,and 
still survive, refer the origin and authorship of sin, 
ultimately at least, to G himself. Is it not likely, 
therefore, that, like Peter, John seeks to make clear, 
here as elsewhere, that not God but the Devil puts 
evil thoughts into men’s hearts (Acts 5:3; 1 John 
3:8; John8: 44). In Syria to-day the people take 
the New Testament view of this matter and say, 
when any crime is committed, that the moment of 
its committal was a ‘‘Satanic hour,”—that is, it 
was a time when the Devil reigned and conquered in 
the heart of the criminal in question, and the pious 
ejaculate, ‘‘ Cursed be the ways of Satan,” may God 
save us from the Satanic hour, the hour of fall. 

‘* Took A TOWEL, AND GiRDED Himsetr.”—Having 
laid aside his abba or outer cloak, he took a towel 
(drying cloth), and tucking the edge of one end inside 
the girdle, which is a band round about the loins 
(Matt. 3: 4), the cloth hung down to the ankles, so 
that when he washed the feet it was his apron, and 
when he dried them it was his drying-cloth. At any 
rate, so I see men furnished for similar services. 
‘* Gird thyself,” in Luke 12: 37, is correct, but here 
it might be read ‘‘ aproned himself,” as it is in the 
Arabic. 

‘*He PovuretH WATER INTO A BASIN, AND BEGAN 
TO WasH THE DiscipLes’ Feet.”—The late Eli Jones 
wrote in 1867: ‘‘Our kind hostess inquired if we 
would like water for our feet. ... Think what must 
have been our surprise on being told that the young 
woman standing near had volunteered to wash the 
strangers’ feet !... They washed our feet, they fed 
the hungry, they bade us go in peace, and refused 
our money as a recompense.” 


Suweir, Mt. LEBANON, Syria. 
~% 
Lowly work may be loftiest worship. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Seeking Opportunity for Service 
UT through love be servants one to another 
(Golden Text). The Rev. Stephen Gladstone, 
the son of the ‘‘ Grand Old Man,” some months 
ago resigned the lucrative and in every sense of the 
word delightful rectorship of the parish of Hawarden, 
which is on the Gladstone estates, where the father 
was wont to read the lessons at the daily morning 
services and on Sundays with his wonderful, melodi- 
ous voice. The remarkable thing about young Glad- 
stone's resignation of this beautiful rectorship is that 
he has given it up in order to devote himself to mis- 
sion work in one of the most poverty-stricken districts 
of London. 


A Clearer View After a While 

What 1 do thou knowest not now ; but thou shalt 
understand hereafter (v. 7). A traveler, as he 
passed through a large and thick wood, saw a part of 
a huge oak which appeared to be misshapen, and 
seemed to spoil the scenery. ‘‘If,” said he, ‘‘I were 
the owner, I would cut down that tree.” But when 
he had ‘ascended the hill, and had taken a full view 
of the forest, this same tree appeared the most beau- 
tiful part of the landscape. 


The Spiritual Cleansing 

If I wash thee not, thou hast xo part with me (v. 
8). Humboldt tells us that, after bathing among the 
noctilucae in the phosphorescent waters of the South- 
ern Pacific, his skin was luminous for hours. In 
a spiritual sense it is true that when we bathe the 
mind and heart in the words and influences of Jesus 
Christ, the whole character shines with heaven-given 
light and beauty. 


Christ our Teacher 

Ve call me, Teacher, and, Lord: and yesaywell ; 
for so lam (v. 13). Not long agoI saw achild make 
a drawing from a picture set before him, and as the 
work grew under his pencil I was much pleased at 
the delighted look that came in the boy's face. He 
was delighted that he was able to do so well, and he 
uttered exclamation after exclamation of wonder and 
joy at the excellence, as he thought, of his own work. 
He could hardly contain himself, so desirous was he 
of showing his beautiful picture to the teacher. He 
was charmed with his success, and did not perceive 
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its many defects. When it was done he took it to 
the teacher, and the pupil was greatly surprised as 
the teacher pointed out one deficiency after another 
to which he had been entirely blind. The teacher 
then took a pencil and, by a bold stroke here and 
a lighter stroke there, produced an entirely new 
effect, so that the pupil was at once astonished and 
humbled. Thus a touch or two from the Spirit of 
a in the human heart is more effectual for better 
iving than all the wisdom of the schools. 


Looking at Christ 


Lf I then, the Lord and the Teacher, have washed 
your feet, ye also ought to wash one another's feet 
(v. 14). A party of tourists, under the direction of a 

uide, were examining one of the greatest paintings 
in the world in one of the old palaces. Between the 
tourists and the picture there was a row of students 
and artists of varying ability and experience who 
were all busy making copies of the celebrated paint- 
ing.. The tourists became interested in noticing how 
these painters differed from each other, as well as 
from the immortal creation on the wall. After atime 
they called the attention of their guide to the fact 
that each of this row of painters had a different color 
for the horses which formed a part of the picture, 
and that no two copies were at all alike. With an 
indignant, expressive gesture, the guide cried aloud, 
‘* Don’t look at them! Look only at the original !” 

West Nyack, N. Y. 


The Lord of life sees beyond death, 
a 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ESUS knowing that his hour was come (vy. 1). 
To know when a man’s supreme hour has come 
is the greatest triumph of human genius. There 

is such an hour in every man’s life, and it too often 
slips past him unobserved. Had he recognized it, 
and had he acted in it, his whole destiny might have 
been altered. How shall a man distinguish that 
critical hour in the eventful flow of time? I have 
read that pre Smith professed to have found, by 
the side of the Book of Mormon, a pair of magic spec- 
tacles which he named Urim and Thummim, by 
means of which he could easily and perfectly decipher 
the mysterious characters. I wish I could find a 
= to help me distinguish the great hours of my 
ife! It is so easy to tell when they have gone, but 
so hard to tell when they have come. I know only 
one principle to guide us in our search. Let us treat 
each hour as if it were pregnant with eternal issues. 
It is the tragedy of human existence that these criti- 
cal hours may burst upon us in what seems to be the 
stupidest day of the stupidest year. No messenger 
precedes them. No trumpet blast announces their 
arrival. It was while Moses was keeping the sheep 
of his father-in-law, Jethro, that his hour came. 
Matthew was sitting at the gate of custom, and John 
was mending his nets, There is said to have been 
a famous statue in Egypt upon whose forehead there 
was the spring of a mechanism so delicate that the 
impact of the first morning sunbeam set it in motion 
and produced a musical theme. Well, then, let us 
be as delicately attuned to the first sunbeam of our 
supreme day and hour. 

He loved them unto the end (vy. 1). What is the 
essential characteristic of love? Not depth, not in- 
tensity, not brilliance—but permanence. The glory 
of a mother’s love is essentially this, that ‘‘ it lasts to 
the very end.” What our hearts long for is undying 
affection. We want to feel that somewhere ancther 
heart will wait for us 


** Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment Book unfold.’’ 


Assure us of this, and we do not care what befalls us. 
Oh ! love to the end, labor to the end, suffer to the 
end, hope tothe end! Never drop out of the race 
until you reach the goal. ‘* Constancy is the comple- 
ment of all other human virtues.” ‘* Were man but 
constant, he were perfect.” It is the constant flow 
of the fountain, the constant shining of the stars, the 
constant return of the seasons, the constant pull of 
the attraction of gravitation that most deeply moves, 
inspires, and strengthens wus. It is the constant ex- 
istence of the being and attributes of God that alone 
sustains the hopes and struggles of the race. ‘He 
loves us to the end.” 

The devil having already put into the heart of 
Judas Iscariot... to betray him (vy. 2). How bad 
thoughts get into the heart we do not fully understand. 
The Devil may inject a few of them, or many of them, 
or all of them, for aught I know. I strongly suspect 
that most of them are suggested by bad places, bad 
associations, or bad morals. At any rate, I know 
this,—that to shake off those bad associations, and 
to abandon those bad places,—to read good books, to 
surround one’s self with good companions, to form 
good habits, to cherish noble ideals, and to fight bad 
thoughts with the hatred and hostility with which 
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men attack wolves and reptiles, is the divine method 
of getting rid of them. 

Lord, dost thou wash my feet? (v. 6.) There isa 
humility which no other influence but service in help- 
lessness can awaken in a human heart. To have a 
great surgeon like Dr. McBurney probe and wash a 
loathsome wound, to have a great minister like Phil- 
lips Brooks hold your hand and bathe your brow in a 
surgical operation, to have General Grant spring 
from his carriage, pick you out of the wheel that 
broke your leg when you tried to climb up and shake 
his hand, and then hold you in his arms until the 
doctor came (as he did to a friend of mine), is to be 
exalted into humility, if you know what that means. 

Ye also ought to wash one another's feet (v. 14). 
There is no service too menial for love, when the 
reason for rendering that service is adequate. The 
reason for this custom in an Oriental country where 
guests removed loose slippers from their bare and 
travel-stained feet was quite different from any that 
could be urged for practising it in a region where we 
wear stockings and high shoes. It was the willing- 
ness to serve, and not the peculiar and particular act 
of service, which our Saviour wished to teach. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Saviour in Seven Aspects 
s. A Son: 

He should depart... unto the Father (1). 
ehovah said, .. . Thou art my son (Psa. 2:7). 
This is my beloved Son ( Matt. 3 : 17). 

God sent forth his Son (Gal. 4 : 4). 
2. A Lover of Men: 

He loved them unto the end (1). 

Greater love hath no man (John 15 : 13). 
The Son of God, who loved me (Gal. 2 : 20). 
Unto him that loveth us (Rev. 1: 5). 

3- A King: 

All things into his hands (3). 

Him did God exalt, ... a Prince (Acts 5 : 31). 
Christ, . . . who is over all (Rom. 9:5 

Far above all rule, and authority (Eph. 1 : 20, 21). 
4: A Servant: 

Began to wash the disciples’ feet (4, 5°. 
lam... as he that serveth ( Luke 22 : <>). 

The Son of man came... to minister (\i att. 20 : 28), 
‘Taking the form of a servant (Phil. 2: 6,.7) 
s- A Purifier : 
Uf 1 wash thee not, .. . no part (6-10). 
Ye were washed: . . sanctified (1 Cor. 6: 11). 
That he might sanctify it (Eph. 5: 25, 26). 
Our hearts sprinkled, ... our body washed (Heb. 10: 22). 
6. A Teacher : 
Ye call me, Teacher (13). 
Astonished at his teaching. . . authority (Matt. 7 : 28, 29). 
One is your teacher (Matt. 23 : 8). 
A teacher come from God (John 3: 2). 
7. An Example : 
Ye also ought to wash... example (14, 15). 
Have this mind in you (Phil. 2:5). 
Imitators... I also am of Christ (x Cor. 11 : 1). 
An example, that ye should follow (1 Peter 2 : 21). 


“ 


The consciousness of sovereignty is but a couse- 
cration to service. 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 
Monday.—John 13: I-14 . 
‘Tuesday.— Matt. 20 : 20-28 . 
Wednesday.—Luke 22 : 24-34 . . 

‘Thursday.— Matt. 18: 1-7 . . 

Fridav.—Rom. 15: 1-7. . 
Saturday.—Rom, 12: I-13. 
Sunday.—Luke Io : 25-37 . 


al 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ALL for title and Golden Text. In what city 
are we to-day? At what feast? How many 
persons are there in the room where we are ? 

What ceremony ought to have been performed before 
the supper began? Why did not sonie one of the 
disciples do this for the others? What is that which 
I see in the corner of the room? See, Jesus rises 
from the table. Where does he go? ith what 
does he gird himself? What does he now begin to 
do ? How do you think the disciples felt at this time ? 
When he comes to Peter, what does that disciple say ? 
When Jesus Says, ** If I wash thee not, thou hast no 
part with me,” what does Peter say? Now ask 
some teacher to tell what Jesus said after he had 
taken his seat. 


Now ask again what led the disciples not to be 


. Jesus washing the disciples’ feet 
or . Greatness of service 

. ._. ‘Saved, to serve”’ 
. The path to greatness 
, . Pleasing others 
Brotherly love 
. An example 
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willing to wash the feet of the others. It was Pride. 
Put that word on the board. Is pride a nice thing ? 
Do you love any one whois proud? Then why do we 
ourselves indulge in pride so often? See what pride 
did in that company of disciples. It resented ser- 
vice. Put down the words Resents Service. What 
is a sure enemy of pride? Love. Yes, that is what 
the blessed Master exemplified on that evening. 
What does he say of himself? ‘‘ The Son of man 
also came not to be ministered unto, but to minis- 














ter.” Drill the school on that verse. Love lives for 
PRIDE [)ESENTS SERVICE 
LOVE | TENDERS 
others. Now put on the board the words Love Ren- 
ders, and you have the teaching of the lesson. How 
does this apply to us in our home lives? Does pride 
or love make our homes happy and peaceful? How 


does it apply in our Sunday-school ? What does Je- 
sus say about the way in which the world looks on 
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love? ‘ By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another.” 


New York Ciry. 


a 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


** Love divine, all love excelling.” Psalm 8 : 1-9. 
“ — I love thee better, Lord."’ (go: 1-8 12: 1-8.) 
** Sing them over again to me, won- ,, , 
derful words of life.’’ Psalm 37 : 29-40. 
** Tell me the old, old story."’ (51: 1-7. 79: 1-6.) 
*O thou, the contrite sinners’ Psalm 2s : 8-22. 
Friend."’ sa oak 
** Thine for ever! God of love."’ Ps, at tay tla 4) 
‘* Upward where the stars are burn- ** te 
ing.” (86: 1-7. 131: 1-8.( 
**'To thee, our God, we fly for mercy Psalm 95: 1-7. 
and for grace."’ (130: I-3. 190: 1-7.) 


~ 


Every one who knows that he has come from God, 
knows that he has come for man, 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leafiet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 

rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
format on about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 





Quarter’s Work and Aim: John’s Story of Jesus. 
“ Believe, Have Life, through his Name.” 


Lesson Story: Jesus’ Loving Service for his Dis- 
ciples. 


Lesson Teaching: “ By Love Serve One Another.” 


INTRODUCTION. 


Did you ever think how. many things mother does 
for you day by day? Tell mesome. She helps you 
dress, washes your face, combs your hair, cooks your 
meals and washes dishes, makes your bed, sweeps 
and dusts your room, washes and irons your clothes, 
mends, patches, and sews on buttons, makes new 
clothes, reads stories to you, comforts you when you 
are hurt, puts you to bed, etc. You could never tell all 
that she does with her busy hands, even many things 
which are not pleasant todo. Why do parents do so 
much for children? Not because they have to, but 
because théy love you, and want to do all they can. 
Parents will do for love many things which servants 
will not do for pay. When we love people we never 
count what we do for them. —_ love is even 
stronger than our parents’. To-day’s story tells what 
he did for his disciples because he loved them. 


REVIEW AND INTERVENING EVENTS. 


It was Thursday evening, five days after the sup- 
per at Bethany, when Mary made her gift, and four 
days after that joyful procession from Bethany to 
Jerusalem on Palm Sunday. (Recall these.) Each 
night Jesus returned to Bethany, but during several 
days he taught in the temple. Thursday he waited 
until evening, but sent two disciples ahead to prepare 
for the passover supper, which they were to eat to- 
getherin an upper room. It was a dusty walk of two 
miles from Bethany to this place. As they entered 
each man took off his sandals, or shoes. (Compare 
our custom of removing hats and rubbers with Ori- 
ental customs of removing the shoes, but keeping on 
the head covering. 


LESSON, 


So where Jesus lived it was proper to remove the 
shoes at the door. Usually a servant was there 
to og water over the dusty feet, which would 
make them feel cool and rested. When Jesus and 
his disciples reached the place for the passover sup- 
per, no servant was there to bathe their feet, and 
none of the disciples wanted to do it, so they took 
their places at the table just as they had done at 
Simon's house a few days before. (Recall briefly 
the custom of reclining, which made it possible for 
Jesus to bathe the feet during supper.) 

When Jesus saw that in their hearts nobody wanted 
to wait on the others, he did not scold, but quietly 
rose, laid aside his outer garments, tucked up his 
long undergarment, took a towel, then poured water 
into the basin, and bathed the feet of each disciple, 
and wiped them with the towel. How ashamed they 
must have felt to let him dothis! Peter did not want 
to let him wash his feet, but Jesus said, ‘If I wash 
thee not, thou hast no part with me.” Jesus had seen 
the selfishness in their hearts which had made them 
unwilling to serve one another, and he knew the 
selfishness needed to be washed away. Then Peter 





said, ‘‘ Lord, not my feet only, but also my hands 
and my head,” and he meant his heart too. Yet 
there was one heart which Jesus knew was not clean, 
for he said, ‘‘ Ye are not all clean.” He was think- 
ing of Judas, who had found fault with Mary's gift. 
Even while he washed the feet of Judas Jesus knew 
that the Devil had put it into his heart to betray him 
for money that very night. Jesus knew the hour 
was near when he must die on the cross, the next 
day, but he did not tell the disciples, but loved them 
more than ever. (Introduce the review diagram of 
the cross; see Lesson I. 

When Jesus had washed their feet and put on his 
garments, he took his place at the table again, and 
talked to them so kindly. (Read the whole lesson 
aloud.) Then he said, ‘‘I have given you an exam- 
ple (something to copy or follow), that ye also should 
do as I have done unto you.” Jesus washed their feet, 
not because he had to, but because he loved them, 








i cee 


and wanted to teach them it is better to serve others 











than to beselfish. When something needed doing, he 
wanted them to think, What Would Jesus Have Me 
Do? (Write that.) Are you ever selfish, expecting 
mother and father to wait upon you, when you ought 
to do all you can for them? © you wait on the 
table, wipe dishes, or bring in coal, just because you 
have to, or cheerfully, because you want to help? 
Our Golden Text says, By Love Serve One An- 
other ,—just one werd for each finger. (‘Trace some- 
body’s hand, and write the words.) Which word 
comes on the longest finger? ‘‘Serve.” How serve? 
By love. Whom serve? One another. — said 
(John 12: 26), ‘‘If any man serve me, let him follow 
me,” ‘‘If any man serve me, him will the Father 
honor.’’ Hands were made for loving service. Think 
how many thousands of hands have helped to make 
your homes comfortable,—those that made the house, 
furniture, clothing, food, books, ‘aap Menor ge etc. 
People who help one another are the most useful, 
beloved, and happy in the world. Jesus said to his 
disciples, ‘‘ If ye know these things, blessed are ye if 
ye do them.” Choose a song about hands: 


** Beautiful the little hands 
That fulfil our Lord's commands.” 


Peoria, ILL. 





Have you ever tried The Sunday School Times Les- 
son Picturesand Maps as a help in interesting your 
class in the lesson? Ten cents will pay fora quar- 
ters set of twelve different pictures and two maps, 
cach on a separate sheet of enameled paper. 
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The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


TUDY for yourself the whole chap- 
ter. Your text for the lesson is the 
act of Jesus in washing the feet of 

the disciples, and his comments on it. 
But its meaning will more deeply grip 
our mind and heart when ae consider 
ow he regarded Judas, whose feet he 


had washed (vs. 18-21), the feeling of | 


the disciples about Judas (vs. 22-25), our 
Lord's dismissal of him from the com- 


the traitor had withdrawn (vs. 31, 32), 
his farewell counsel to his disciples (vs. 
34, 35), and Peter’s impetuous, whole- 
souled devotion, but unrealized tempta- 
tion (vs. 36-38). 

You are entering now on the third 
section of this Gospel. The first (John 
1: 1-18) was a portrait of Jesus as the 
Christ, the Son of God. 
shows how he manifested the Father to 
men, as their life, light, food, and drink, 
—the source of all that is of worth in 
humanity. This third section shows 





| choose to live with the ignorant and | 


pany (vs. 26-30), his sense of relief when | coarse, Joytully doing for them menial 
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supreme law, we can have no part with | 
him. Until we look on him as our serv- | 
ant at the same time that he is our Lord 
we cannot understand his will. 
His Requirement that Those Whom he | 
Serves Shall Serve One Another. The | 
Master's lesson that night was verses | 
13-17. Before the next day's sun had | 
set he was laying down his life for his | 
disciples, and they had begun to learn 
the greater lesson (1 John 3: 16), 
Show your pupils how men and women | 
of cultured minds and refined tastes | 


| 
| 


| 
services, passionately hoping and stead- 

fastly believing that those whom they | 
serve will thus be lifted to live in some | 
measure like Christ. A great company | 


| of such men and women, serving negroes 


how Jesus prepared his disciples for his | 


departure from them, and to understand 


the meaning of his death and his victory | sacred season 


over death, This mas seems to have 
been the one described in the other Gos- 
pels as the institution of one of the two 
ordinances of the Christian church, But 
John omits what the others told, and de- 
scribes an act which they had omitted, 
which as truly represents his relation to 
his church as his death on the cross, 
whose meaning it illustrates. 
act he set forth for all disciples: 

His High Estimate of Himself. 
Zaandam in Holland is a hut once occu- 
= by Peter the Great, the founder of 

ussia, ‘There, in disguise, he learned 
to be a ship carpenter, that he might 
build a navy for the country he was go- 
ing to create. A successor to his throne 
has caused an inscription to be placed 
on the wall of the tiny house, which, 
translated into English, is, ‘* Nothing 
belonging to a great man is little.” It 
tells all visitors to this shrine that the 
great Czar did not degrade himself by 


| 


‘a 
In this | 7 Tye GENERAL PREPARATION (John 13- 


At | 


| 


Whe essen | discouraged and brutalized souls in our | 


in the South, in Pacific islands, and in | 
the heart of Africa, Indians on western | 
prairies and in Alaska, pariahs in India, | 
towns and cities, are interpreting the | 
meaning of the cross more profoundly | 
than ever before. 


Boston, 
~«% 


The presence of self desecrates a | 
‘=i 
For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Alone With the Twelve 


14). 


[For each member of the Bibie class.] 


With this lesson begins our study of 


| Was it triumphal ? 





the heart of the Gospel according to | 
John. Jesus had vainly revealed Eis. 
self in oy ways to the world, but | 
without breaking down that spirit of ob- | 


| stinate resistance which would neither | 


waeas the garments and doing the | 
a 


work of a common laborer that he might 
serve his subjects. This is the truth 
which Christ enshrined in the upper 
room,—that he is greatest who most 
fully devotes himself to serve men 
(comp. vs. 3, 4, with Phil. 2: 6-11). 

His High Estimate of Those Whom 
he Served. He had sent two disciples to 
— the supper (Luke 22: 8). They 

ad come from the dusty street, but no 
servant had come to bathe their travel- 
stained feet. No one of them rose to do 
this service for their acknowledged Mas- 
ter. Then he whose glory on the Mount 
of Transfiguration some of them had 
beheld arose, wrapped a towel about 
him, took a basin of water, and washed 
their feet (Read John 10: 14, 15). So he 
measured the value of men. They were 
worth more to him than his life. ‘Thatis 
his estimate of men now. His love was 
so strong that he was willing to stoop 
under them to lift them to the higher 
manhood of which they were capable. 
His motive to save must be our motive 
to serve. Read Romans 5: 7, 8. 

His Requirement that his Service 
Should be Appreciated. ‘‘7/ou shalt 
never wash my feet,” said Peter. He 
meant to express his respect for his Mas- 
ter, telling him that he must not act like 
a servant. Would Peter accept such 
menial service from hands that had 
opened blind eyes, cleansed lepers, lifted 
the dead to life? But his refusal to be 
served was as much a failure to under- 
stand his Lord as his silent refusal to 
serve had been (John 13: 7). Yet what 
his mind could not apprehend his love 
could accept. When feous made the ac- 
ceptance of his service a condition of fel- 
lowship with him, Peter was ready to 
take anything from his Lord (vs. 8, 9). 
Love conquered faulty reason and pride. 
The disciple loved his Master supremely. 
Therefore he was willing to be taught 
by him. Mistaken in his knowledge of 
the Christ, the ruling purpose of his life, 
actuated by love, was right (v. 10). 
When love comes first, knowledge of 
him who is loved is certain to follow. 
Until we look on Christ’s will as our 


accept him at his own valuation nor | 
give heed to his words. He now takes | 
the opportunity to appeal to the inner 
circle of his own disciples, to the faithful 
Twelve. They had proved their loyalty | 
and courage and sincerity. To them, | 
therefore, a makes an unreserved pre- | 
sentation of his innermost heart, such as 
would be possible under no other condi- | 
tions. | 

It was a solemn hour. The spell of | 
the impending future was over them all. | 
Yet in their obtuseness the Twelve did 
not fail to be alive to little questions of | 
precedence. Their minds were most 
active to the anticipated glories of the 
future and to their relative shares in 
that day of greatness. The reply of 
Jegis was a rebuke, none the less effec- 
tive for being indirect. Conscious as he 
increasingly was of his divine person- 
ality and mission (13: 1, 3), Jesus gave 
an exhibition of loving and humble 
service which he afterwards declared 
to be an example of the spirit they 
should cherish, and of the principle that 
should be their guide to all action. | 
Greatness in service should be their | 
motto, 

Not even our Lord could enter upon 





.the free and full revelation of himself 


| veloped. 


while an incongruous member of the 
little circle remained. He eliminated, 
deftly and promptly, the traitorous dis- 
ciple. The tragic brevity of that last 
clause, ‘‘and it was night,”’ cannot be 
accidental. It was not descriptive, but 
dramatic. It was moral darkness of 
which John thought, rather than physi- 
cal. 

Freed from the traitor’s presence, 
Jesus declared in a triumphant phrase 
that his hour for glorification had come. 
It was their hour, too, the beginning of 
their term of resolute service. At all 
costs they must maintain the loving fel- 
lowship with one another that he had 
exhibited with them. 

He then began the wonderful dis- 
course which defies analysis. It con- 


| tains several themes which cross each 


other at all angles. His personality, 
his departure from them and return, 
their relations with him, the work of the | 
Holy Spirit, their relations with the | 
world—these are the principal ideas de- 
Every sentence is precious, 


‘compacted in the loving memory of the 


beloved apostle. The themes we will 
consider in connection with the next 
lesson. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


A leaflet containing the names of reference works | 


bearing on the lessons in John will be mailed by The 
Sunday Schooi Times Co., upon request, for a two- 
cent stamp. 


“The Central Teaching of Jesus 
Christ,” by Canon T. D. Bernard (1892), 


is a richly suggestive volume on chap- | 
No other | 


ters 13 to 17 of the Gospel. 


APRIL 15, 1905 


No good 
grocer sells a 
lamp-chim- 


better help can be found outside of the | 


standard commentaries on the Gospel | 


of John. 


III. Questions ror Stupy AND Discus- | 


SION, 


To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 

1. Greatness Through Service. 
By his symbolic act, what did Jesus 
teach the disciples regarding the true 
way of attaining greatness? (2.) What 
did he declare regarding the continuing 
motive for service? (3.) Is any other 
motive or method really effective ? 

2. The Elimination of the Traitor. 
(4.) Does the first clause of verse 27 
imply that Judas up to that moment 
was undecided regarding his course? 
(5.) To give a morsel at a meal wasa 
token of great good will. May we sup- 
pose that Jesus thus made one last 
appeal to the better nature of Judas? 
(6.) How are the words, ‘‘and it was 
night,” to be interpreted, descriptively 
or dramatically ? 

3. The Glorification Anticipated, 
(7.) Was it natural that Jesus should 
break out quickly into this declaration ? 
(8.) What necessity 
was it going to lay upon them ? 

4. The Fourteenth Chapter. (9.) 
What are its leading ideas and what is 
declared in regard to each? (10.) What 
is the most beautiful passage ? 


IV. Leapinc THouGntT. 

[General discussion under the leader’s direction.] 

The glory of service is a substantial 
and permanent dignity which caprice 
cannot take away. It does not come or 
go by appointment. A Marquis Oyama, 
a General Armstrong, or a Henry Clay 
Trumbull needs no condescending su- 
perior. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 


% 


The things that would limit love do 
but enlarge it. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








April 30, 1905. Prayer for Missions 
at Home and Abroad. 
(1 Tim. 2: 1-8.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MoONn.—Commanded by Christ (Luke 10: 
1-12). 

TuEs.—Taught by the Spirit (Rom. 8 : 
22-27). 


WED.—For missionaries (Acts 13 : 1-3). 
THURS.—Part of our warfare (Eph. 6 : 17- 


20). 
Fri.—‘ Thy kingdom come"’ (Matt. 6 : 5- 
I 


3). 
SaT.—Against foes of missions (Rom. 15 : 
30-33). 











What effect does prayer for missions have 
on missions? 

What effect does prayer for missions have 
on us? 

To what else will sincere prayer for missions 
lead ? 


RAYER is a subjective exercise, 
but unless it is something more 
than a subjective spiritual exercise 

it is not prayer at all, but a holiow sham. 
It is only heipful to us spiritually because 
it is a real thing. f it were not a 
power to affect the world and the king- 
dom of Christ, we should be hurt, and 
not helped, by the hypocrisy of it. If 
my prayer will do no one any good but 
( Continued on next page, second column) 


ney without 
MacBeTH on it 


(1.) | 


You need to know how to manage your 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 


Better read my Index; I send it free. 
MacsetH, Pittsburgh. 
PRODUCT oF 
A GREAT REVIVAL 
THE GREATEST oF ALL 
REVIVAL Booxs 
Church bymns 
and Gospel Songs 
Bv SANKEY, McGRANAHAN 4 STEBBINS. 
NEARLY 700,000 So.o! 
Used and orsed the 
OLERGY OF ALL DENO ATIONS. 


NEW EDITION !—JUST ISSUED! 


WithSUPPLEMENT SACRED SONGS 
added regularly to tions and Bindings. - 

Music & Words, all Large Type, 30c. by mail, $25 a 108. 

Words Only, with New Supp., 12c. by mail, $10 a 108 


Returnable Samples mailed to*' earnest inguirers.”” 
IE BIOLd We main of the famous “‘ Geape! Chicage. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN ©0., New York and 


For Hearty, Helpful Singing in Church, Sun- 
aay-ocbesl, end glotul, Ringing | we recommend 


mm Gospel Hymn Book 
Send 30 cents for specimen to 


A. P, Pitt, Supt., 250 LaSalle Ave., Chicage 


THAT SONG BOOK 


of TILLMAN’S for SUNDAY-SCHOOLS you 
must see. Send 24 cents for sample copy. 
CHARLIE D. TILLMAN 
14 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


























Advertisements have introduced you 
to some of the best things you have. 


EXTRA 


OLD FAMILY 


Per, 
"Stiff Joints 


become limber again after 
rubbing with Pond’s Extract. 
Just the thing for Kheuma- 

















im, t 
Witch Hazel is not the same thing, 
graiyens o somee ce af Witch 
lazel—so often offered as “just as good” 
two were found to contain weed 
or formaidehydeor beth. To 
avoid Canger Wy powcntng insist on 
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NDS EXTRA 


BORATED 
TALCUM 





and all afflictions ofthe skin. 

“A little higher in price, per- 

haps, than worthless stt 

tutes, butarcason for it.”’ Delightfal 
after . everywhere, or mailed on 
receipt of Get Mennen's (the original). 
Sample Free, GERHARD BENNER COMPANY, Newark, 5.2. 











Invaluable for relieving Hoarseness 
or Loss of Voice, Coughs, Irritation or 
Soreness of the Throat. /n boxes only. 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 30 


NO SUBSTITUTE 


has yet been found for cod 
liver oil. There are so-called 
extracts, wines and cordials of 
cod liver oil that are said to 
contain the active principles 
but not the oil itself. This is 
absurd on its face. You might 
as well extract the active prin- 
ciples of wheat and make 
bread with them. The best 
form of cod liver oil, that can 
be digested and assimilated 
most easily, is Scott’s Emul- 
sion, 

SCOTT & BOWNE, yoy Pearl Street’ New York. 








American Standard 
Revised Bible 





“We do not hesitate | 
to say that no child 
should to-day be en-| 
couraged to read any 
English rendering of 
the Bible other than) 
the American Revi- 
Sion.” —The Interior. 


Issued in over roo styles. For sale by all 
booksellers. THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
} ublishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York. 
We also publish the King James Version in 
over 400 styles. Send for catalogues. 





The Remarkable New Translation of the 


BOOK OF HEBREWS 


by E. P. Vining, which has just been published by 
the Watchword and Truth, and which has created 
such a sensation among the scholars of the world, will 
be given free for a short time to ev new subscriber 
to the Watchword and Truth, the leading religious 
monthly of America, standin for the inspiration and 
defence of the Bible. Price, $1.00a year. Address 


Watchword axa Truth Boston. Mase. 


: Any Sunday-school o-da 
We Furnish obtain Tunison’s Bible Ma 4 








Both th and a// the money to pay BS 

e them by fa a Takes no 

mone rom the treasury. 

Maps and Leaves no debt. Has supplied 

the Mone over 12,000 schools and can 
7 supply yours. 


H. C. Tunison, Pub., 1092 Wilcox Ave., Chicago 


$5 A DAY Seine. Pubs. botton. 











LowvIi1LLE, N. Y., 

March 27, 1905. 
The pen and outfit reached me all 
right last week. I am very much 
pleased with it, and have found it 
everything which you promised. It 
will, I am sure, satisfactorily take the 
place of a much loved but lost 

Waterman. Gratefully yours, 
Cc. C, F., 


We have just such an outfit waiting 
for your order. $1.65 will buy it. 
Your money back if not satisfactory. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


myself, it is impossible for me honestly 
to continue to pray for others. Prayer 
is a power. It accomplishes things. 
This is part of the will of God. Lodged 
in the heart of his plan and agencies for 
the government of the world and the 
establishment of the kingdom of God is 
the power of prayer. God wants us to 
use it. It is as essential that we should 
use it as that in order to carry out the 
ordinary purposes of life we have to 
make requests of our neighbors and our 
associates in business. 
b 4 
Of course, prayer occupies the soul in 
spiritual wo and desire, and this is 
ood and uplifting for the soul. It 
aoe us to pray, whether our prayer 
helps others or not. It brings us near 
to the thought of God. It deepens our 
sympathy with those for whom we pray. 
If we pray intelligently and with a 
knowle ge of their needs, this acquaint- 
ance with them draws us closer to them. 
When we have prayed for others our 
feelings of interest and duty prompt us 
to ask what we can do, and we set about 
answering as far as we can our own 
rayers. Prayer for missions is good 
or individuals and good for churches. 
It is a certain help to their own spiritual 
life. It is when our hearts go out to in- 
clude the whole world that they are 
large enough and liberal enough to em- 
brace the needs about us at our door, 
“ 

All this is not theory. It is an actual 
fact. Prayer is doing work now in the 
world. By it we are accomplishing re- 
sults and are preventing vast evils which 
would otherwise be done. All over the 
world workers are orpentaes the real 
results of prayer in their behalf in other 
and distant sections of the world. 


‘* The weary one had rest, the sad had joy 
that day ; I wondered ‘how’? 
A plowman, singing at his work, had 
prayed 
‘ Lord, bless them now.’ 
Away in foreign lands they wondered how 
Their single word had power, 
At home, the Christians, two or three, had 
met, 
To pray an hour. , 
Yes, we are always wondering, wondering 
how, 
Because we do not see 
Some one, unknown perhaps, and far 
away, 
On bended knee.”’ 
Se 
One effect of the prayer for missions 
which our Lord bade us to offer, ‘‘ Pray | 
e therefore the Lord of the harvest that 
e send forth laborers into his harvest,” | 
will be the awakening of our conscience | 
as toourown duty. Can we pray for that | 
which we are ourselves unwilling to do? | 
And if we are willing to go, why should | 
we not go? Does not ‘ willing” mean | 
‘‘effort to go when prevented” rather | 
than ‘‘ acquiesce in going if compelled?” | 
s | 
We are not bidden to pray for wealth | 
or ease, but we are bidden to pray | 
‘“‘Thy kingdom come.” 
If we sincerely pray for the coming of | 
the kingdom, we shall give and toil 
for it. 





| 
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Calendar of Coming 
Conventions 

West Virginia, State Tour Party . April 14-18 
Nevada, atReno ....... . April 17, 18 
West Virginia, at Wheeling . . . April 18-20 
Assiniboia, at——. . ... . . . . April 18-20 | 
Oregon, at Portland. ... .. . April 19-21 | 
Delaware, at Newark ...... April 20, 21 | 
Western Washington Rally, at 

ROOMS. « 6:41 c%s 0 0 os » eee 
Alabama, at Birmingham . April 25-27 | 
Alberta, at Edmonton ... . .-. April 25-27 | 
Washington, at Spokane. . . . . April 25-27 
Minnesota, at Owatonna. .. . . April 25-27 


New Brunswick Provincial Tour 
Party. ....... . .May7tojunes | 
International Workers’ Institute, at 
Toronto. ........ «. « Jume 20-23 
International Lesson Committee 
Meeting, at Toronto. .... 
International Executive Committee 
Meeting, at Toronto. ...... 
Bileventh International Convention, at 
Toronto 


LYMYER 
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LLS $ WHY. 
WRITE TO CINCINNAT! BELL FOUNDRY CO. CINCINNATI, 0. 


THE GENUINE MENFELY BELLS 


most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West Troy P. O., N.Y. 


foteeten cote LA GHT 


dimensions. k of Light and 
estimate free. 1, P. Prink, 551 Pearl St., New York. 


You forget you 
Corns make ooris grew 
when you cut them. Risk blood- 
poisoning, too, A-Corn Salve 
removes them—roots and all. 
Safe, sure, easy. I§¢. at your 
druggists or by mail. 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 


OMLIKE OTHER BELLS. 
SWEETER MORE DUR- 























Introduce yourself to some of the ad- 
vertisers whose you want by men- 
tioning The Sunday School Times when 
you write. 














Very Low Rates 


To California, Arizona, Mexico, New Mexico, 
and Other Western Points, via 
Southern Railway 


Any one desiring to make a trip to Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Mexico, New Mexico, or 
other western points, either for business or 
pleasure, can do so now at small cost. 

Daily until] May 14, 1905, special one-way 


| Mixed Class Colonist Tickets will be sold 


via the Southern Railway at rate of $49.75 
from Philadelphia to Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and to other western points ; 
proportionate low rates from other points, 

The Southern Railway operates through 
Personally Conducted Pullman Tourist 
Sleeping Cars from Washington to Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, Cal., without 
change, via Atlanta, New Orleans, and El 
Paso. Tourist Cars leave Washington 7.30 
P. M., on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days of each week, The berth rate through 
to the Pacific Coast is only $8.50, two people 
being allowed to occupy one berth if desired. 
There are other new, convenient, and eco- 
nomical features connected with these Tourist 
Sleepers, which may be ascertained from 
Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, No. 828 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Low Rates in Effect 
Only $33 to Pacific Coast Points 


Commencing March 1, and continuing 
until May 15, 1905, the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway will sell tickets from 
Chicago to points on the Pacific Coast in 
California, Oregon, and Washington at $33. 
Tickets are second-class and are good in 
tourist sleepers. The rate for a double berth 
in a tourist sleeper, Chicago to the Pacific 
Coast, is only $7. Tourist sleepers are clean, 





Gye Sunday School Cimes 


Philadelphia, April 15, 1905 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“second-class matter ” 





Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate pe ode. or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 


7 1.00 One copy, or any number of 
? copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00,each, per year, 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
noster Square, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
fan oad to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. Mr. Downie can also supply the other 
publications of ‘The Sunday School Times Compeay. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 

nough copies of any one issue of the paper te 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will 
be sent free, upon application. : 


Tue SuNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co,, Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Times 
Reprints 


Many articles or series of articles appearing 
in The Sunday School Times make such an 
impression that they are called for in pamphlet 
form. Such articles are always practical and 
suggestive, just the kind you would like to hand 
to a friend who seeks light on any of the sub- 
jects included in the reprints. list of the 
more important is here given. 


Young Keeple and the Church. By President 
Woodrow Wilson of Princeton University. An ad- 
dress delivered at the Pennsylvania State Sabbath- 
School Convention, Pittsburg, October 13, 1904. One 
of the most significant and searching utterances on this 
theme that has yet appeared. und in fine leather, 
50 cents. A beautiful gift book. In paper, 10 cents. 

a’ ; Lord? A six-page 
folder giving concisely and forcefully the truth as to 
the duty of cee siving. One of the most widely used 
re —~ + oe The Sunday School Times. Price, $1.00 
a hun . 


TEMPERANCE LEAFLETS 
By Zillah Foster Stevens 


The Boy in the Bible and Another Boy. A tem- 
perance service in song and story. 5 cents each; 12 


pages. 
anted—An Answer. 
problem means in a city ward where the “ public good 
requires’ ninety-six saloons. An account of a moth- 
ers'-meeting where some startling facts were given. 
2 cents each; $1.00 a hundred ; 12 pages. 
Cigarettes: A Perilous intemperance. Striking 
facts about the cigarette evil, with a list of business 
concerns whose employees are not allowed to smoke 
cigarettes. 2 cents each; $1.00 a hundred ; 6 pages. 








**if | Were a Minister.’" By a Layman. 
“if | Were a Layman.’’ By a Minister. 
At the request of the Editor of The Sunday School 





comfortable, and economical, and are pre- 


ferred by many to the standard sleeper. In- | 
. June ar | formation that will help you plan your trip | 


sent free on request. Geo. J. Lincoln, 


June 22 | Commercial Agent, 818 Chestnut Street, 


. « « « «June 23-27 | Philadelphia. 





Times, one of the most prominent laymen of America 
and one of the most prominent ministers were asked to 
write, each about the gencral class represented by the 
other. Seldom have any articles in Sunday 


School Times attracted so much comment. In two 
separate 16 page pamphlets. Each 5 cents; so cents 
a dozen ; $3.00 a hundred. 


| 
|The Sunday School Times Co. 
| 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





What the temperance - 
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MEDICAL OPINIONS OF The United 


BUFFALO Cities Realty 


Corporations 


secure to the man who EXPECTS TO 

> LIVE an investment far superior to that 

3 offered by any life insurance company in 
America. The Corporations invest oule in 


the highest class of income producing city 
T ti F th bd real estate, insuring absolute protection of 
n es mony rom e niver e principal accompanied by a steady and in- 

e © o* & creasing income. Instalment purchasers 

sity of Virginia. will receive interest at the rate of 4 per cent 


per annum in cash while paying for their 
shares. When shares have been paid for 


“IT SHOULD BB RECOGNIZED AS AN ARTICLE OF MATERIA MEDICA.” | } in full, they will receive dividends of 5 per 
James L. Cabell, M.D.,A.M., LL. D., former Prof. Physiology and cent A YEAR, 7 ether with one-half the 


‘ » : / E . surplus profits. e Directors and Officers 
Surgery in the Medical Depariment of the University of Virginia, and Pres.|| of the Corporations serve without salaries, 


of the National & in Uric Acid Diathesisis | | dependin ‘their compensation upon the 
oard of Health: BUFFALO LITHIA WATER a well-known thera ic | | other half of the surplus profits. ‘Ihe Cor- 
The Cuot of Spetioss Tews you ese resource. It should be recognized by the profession as an article of Materia Medica.’’ | | Porations gg! own $1,000,000 worth of 


Who takes the cake as you'll agree, the best type of business 1 estate, yield- 
She holds it in her Guen new. ** NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID ing over 9 per cent net on ‘ee poet | pot 
tal. 


It isn’t light—but anyhow DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.’’ The only salaries paid by the Cor- 


‘sat Galton : . porations are for management and clerical 
Pye 1 is - 3, or Goapeatte woe— Dr. P. B. Barringer, “42irman of Faculty and Professor of Physiology, || work, amounting in the past year to less 


University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va.: ‘‘Aftertwenty years’ practice I have need ee ahs rr hoe ge 2 
‘ . ‘oug: investigation o' 
Where there is good cooking the A, 5 vane Sodiien 65 tdienaet tak BUFFALO LITHIA WATER the Corporations’ affairs, Poosision has 
dresser will always be full of well kept] | j, enting Uric Acid De its in the body.”” been made to loan 75 per cent of the par 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing F 8 = y- value of shares, should holders deem it 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking *“*I KNOW OF NO REMEDY COMPARABLE TO IT.” necessary to borrow. 


pans can be scoured with Wm. B. Towles, M. D., late Prof. of Anatomy and Materia Medica, Uni- Shares, $100 each 


Ss A P Oo | oO — of 4 ee + pes Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout. by TAG BY 
{ and Rena ,» I know : ” 
of no remedy comparable to BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Spring No. 2. Wood, Harmon & Company 


Voluminous medical testimony sent on request. For sale by th 1d " 
till they look like new, and half the} | and mineral water trade. y q y the general drug |] Dept. J 16. 257 Broadway, New York 


drudgery of cooking will be saved if Hotel at Springs opens June 15. "Ccomovelel Agoasy ts ing Usted stokes,” 
there is never any accumulation of 


grease to fight. PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 






































FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL 


9 
PAGE'S GLUE “= ; DIVIDEND 
y like the o yieg x 
and tentpine bested rt nt al O do rs of Sprin 4 The United Cities Realty Corporation 
re n, 
mechanics and mim the world ov. teat At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
Olin. Ivorg Rooks Lanthor and wt ° ° . of the United Cities Realty Corporation 
& strong ve is Ton bottle are in the air, and the scholars held*Eriday, March 17, 1905, the regular 
or colin le welt sealing tube ire.) , : semi-a@fmual dividend of 2% per cent, and 
Paces PHOTO re, thoughts will wander away to the an extra dividend of % of 1 per cent were 
— ton ze retail 3 ‘ declared upon the preferred shares of the 
q AGE’S M 
ao 
Bo 


flowers, woods, and birds in spite United Cities Realty Corporation, payable 
; : May 1, 1905, to all shareholders rH 

of your best efforts to the contrary. on the 31st day of March, 1905. 
, pes The books of the Corporation for the 
VU hy not try a set of The Sunday registration and transfer of the preferred 
shares were ordered closed from April 1 


School Times Lesson Pictures as to April 30, 1905, both inclusive. 


: . > . - WILLIAM H. MILNOR, Treasurer, 
an antidote } They have kept sap Geeutithe, How. tecs Che. 


wit 
Rubi CHMENT aon 121 Besex AY record 





HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollere. 








the attention of scholars in other 
schools under similar circumstan- 











GOOD INCOMES FOR ALL 
25 to 30 per cent commission 
] get orders for our celebrated 
eas, Coffees, Spices, Extracts. 
and Baking Powder. Beautiful 





ces. Why not in yours? B S B 
Forty cents is all they cost for a * « 
whole year (four quarters). Ten 
cents for a single quarter of pic- | b 
tures and maps. listen to this 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. We'll send, for nothing, a 
1031 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Presents and Coupons with every 
purchase. Charges paid. For 
rompt attention, address Mr. 
. €. L., care of The Great 
merican Tea Company , P.O. 
x 289, 31-33 Vesey St., N.Y. 











Country Board Wanted 


Catalogue that tells it all 
In Exchange for Tuition ; : 

& Tells what the Fashions are 
A very thorough teacher of the higher and 


rudimental English branches wishes pleas- | and what they cost. 
ant country home, summer or longer, in —— AT FROM —— 


exchange for four hours daily, thorough in- $ $3.00 TO $5.00 Fashions for Women, Men, and 


struction of children or adult pnpils ; travel- Bicycles simHar : . : 
ing expenses to be paid by party who would wat oieectiabe Children, and correct things for 


like such an exchange. Families living at a OTHER HOUSES —— ‘ Home use on a price basis that will 
distance from good schools, or with dull, ry make you want to send your orders 
backward children, needing patient individual eo er Ee can by | . 4 y , ) 

tuition, will find this an unusual opportunity Cmsene and why we can ~ l here. 

“to secure such. Highest references. Ad- Pe ped er , — fat ae . 
dress Mrs. M. R. Jaboeuf, 22 West 84th gents’, ladies’ and children's than any other house isan | 'VTite for this Fine Dry Goods 
Street, New York City. i our free Special Bicycle C Cut this advertisement out | Catalogue, No. 70. 

















SEND FOR OUR brakes, i marae isle, ste at tess then ONE-HALF THE PRICES Tires, Coaster BOGG S & BUHL 
Colorado Publications THE BiG FREE CA FALOGUE ti2,2te'aicr'ever-neare ot. nem 


Why we yo prices ‘ham ail cae will Allegheny, Pa. 
I h eG 1 d d order, and our low freight and rate 
e oiorado an e trial wants, gad prompt delivery guarantee, our guar 


. 
Southern Railway ————. MAKE $100.00 IN 60 DAYS SELLING OUR BICYCLES. 

be easily done in any locality by merely devoting pertct yemr equse Gus. The bicycle offer we will 
has issued a number of beautifully illustrated books Poe FT ye ~ a te y Ape ag yt fe. ay oak High class tours under best management, member- 
on the scenic features of this wonderland. Our hand- 7 \ 4 ne ship limited to fifteen, leave by White Star Line steam- 
some book, ** Picturesque Colorado,’’ to your ad- ARS, ROE UCK co., CHICAGO, | ise ers, April 29, May i June 15. gue 24. Register 
dress for three cents to cover postage. Send one cent now. Other tours. Frank C. Clark, 113 B’way, N.Y. 
fur our special *“‘ Epworth League” folder. Just the — - 
sort of information you wii want if you are coming to 


Jolorado this summer. <s , rq sina ON "a ate . An Illustrated Magazine of Tra el. $1.00 a: ear; 10 cents a copy. 
©. ©. Sechid, dns Olle. Abend; Bednar; Oa. The Four-=Track NEWS  iadrese GH. Decels, Pablisher, Room 48 A.) E. 424 St. New York. 





























